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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
Supervisors ASSOCIATION 


The following resolutions were adopted at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the California School Supervisors Association 
held in San Diego, California, on October 10, 1950. 

In the face of chaotic conditions in the world today and the press- 
ing problems confronting our nation and our state, we, the members of 
the California School Supervisors Association, reaffirm our faith in 
democracy and in free public education. We renew our pledge to do our 
utmost to carry out the purposes of this association which are 

To promote the welfare of children and youth 

To maintain the faith of the American people in education essential 
to democracy 

To improve the professional competency of its membership 

To develop potential qualities of democratic leadership in its members 

To provide an opportunity for expression of group opinion on signifi- 
cant educational issues 


To contribute with other organized groups to sound educational plan- 
ning 


The concern of the California School Supervisors Association is 
expressed in the following resolutions which are outcomes of the work- 
ing professional committees and various section organizations of this 
association. 


Therefore, be it Resolved: 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


We reaffirm our faith in the principles upon which our nation was 
founded and we hereby declare our loyalty to our American democracy. 
We are concerned that the democratic way of life as it operates ‘in the 
United States is being discredited and challenged by forces from within 


and without our country and that a serious international crisis is devel- 
oping. 
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Realizing the dangerous effect of subversive propaganda, we resolve 
to help our young people dedicate themselves to a search for truth and 
to be alert to the recognition of its distortion; also to courageously resist 
all efforts to undermine our government. 

Since democracy is vitally dependent for its perpetuation upon 
a citizenry which has knowledge of its duties, rights, and privileges, the 
California School Supervisors Association resolves to use every effort to 
help our youth develop an appreciation of our unparalleled heritage of 
freedom, to better understand the Constitution of the United States, and 
to accept individual responsibilities as citizens. 

Since education in critical thinking minimizes the dangers inherent 
in subversive propaganda, we also resolve to give students daily oppor 
tunities for experiences in democratic processes out of which will emerge 
devotion to and sincere enthusiasm for the American way of life. 


SPIRITUAL AND Morat VALUES 


Inasmuch as spiritual values have a major and continuing emphasis 
in public school education, the California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion recommends that school leaders re-examine school objectives and 
improve school practices as they relate to moral and ethical conduct and 
to the character development of youth. 

The school as a nonsectarian agency is nevertheless concerned in 
developing desirable spiritual values. Inherent present-day phases of 
instruction point up the need for increased attention to spiritual values 
in developing personalities for “One World” through inculcating respect 
for the dignity and worth of human personality; loyalty to ideals of 
American democratic group life; responsibility for self-direction; perse 
verance in pursuit of worthy goals; and sensitivity, creative ability, and 
reverence. 

Unirep Nations anp AFFILIATES 


That, since the United Nations Organization and its afhiliates are 
making a positive contribution to world co-operation and since the formu: 
lation of related foreign policy by the State Department depends upon 
an enlightened public opinion, we, therefore, resolve that the California 
School Supervisors Association, as a group and as individuals in ou! 
respective communities, vigorously promote in our schools 

The improvement of local intergroup relations 
The building of more adequate libraries of current materials on the 
United Nations and world problems 
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The classroom study of the relation of the United Nations to world 
problems 

The appraisal of means of strengthening the United Nations 

Student and community participation in UNESCO-supported projects 

The formation of adult forums on world problems and the United 
Nations 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The California School Supervisors Association commends local 
communities which are making strides toward democratic human rela- 
tionships in meeting problems of segregation and discrimination on 
national, state, and local levels. 

The association commends school systems for employing qualified 
members of minority groups. 

The association recommends that instruction be analyzed to the 
end that children may be helped to practice good intergroup relationships 
in their school-community living and that curricular experiences involv- 
ing various cultures and nationalities be provided. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


We recognize the vital importance of public understanding in the 
provision and maintenance of good schools in our communities. 

Individually, as members of this association, we accept the responsi- 
bility of working with teachers, administrators, parents, and all educa- 
tional and community groups to achieve such understanding and support. 

We recommend that a strong program for public understanding 
be emphasized by every section of this association during the coming 
year and that we work to improve parent-school relationships. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


We recommend financial and moral support be provided which 
will insure for every child in California an adequate program of educa- 
tion including materials of instruction and those services necessary to 
meet the needs of guidance, health, and special areas of education. 

We support the study of the California Association of School 
Administrators for adequate school financing and offer the assistance of 
our association. In developing the proposals, we urge that the pupil- 
teacher ratios be reduced to a size which makes effective teaching possible 
at all levels. 

We support legislation for Federal funds for public education, 
which preserves the valued rights of local control. 
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LEGISLATION 


We unalterably oppose the passage of Proposition No. 1, relating 
to the exemption of personal property taxes on the November, 1950, 
ballot, which would seriously decrease necessary support of public edu- 
cation in California. 

We unalterably oppose the passage of Proposition No. 6, on the 
November, 1950, ballot, which would encourage and extend legalized 
gambling in our state. This is a serious threat to the welfare of our chil 
dren and youth as well as to the democratic processes of the state, since 
it legislates specific persons into office. 

We oppose Proposition No. 10 because it hampers the operation 
of existing Federal legislation pertaining to housing. 

We pledge aid to organizations working for the repeal of the Exclu- 
sion Act of 1924 and support constructive legislation providing immi- 
gration laws comparable for all nations. 

We favor a state law providing permissive action whereby certif- 
cated employees on the staffs of County Superintendents of Schools may 
have term contracts. To this end we hereby direct the attention of the 
legislative committees of this association to work with the Association of 
County Superintendents of Schools toward appropriate legislation. 

We urge that the members of the California School Supervisor 
Association be informed concerning the work of national and state com: 
mittees which have been investigating conditions among the seasonal 
workers in the San Joaquin Valley and that we concern ourselves with 
possible forthcoming legislation to improve the welfare of these children. 


Tue State FRAMEWORK 


The California School Supervisors Association reaffirms continued 
support of the State Framework of Education, commends current work 
under way in implementation through publication of a new state guide, 
and encourages continued and extended interpretations and _publice 
tions. We recommend the use of the State Framework as a guide in cur 
riculum revision programs in local school systems throughout the state. 


CoNSERVATION OF NatTurAL AND Human Resources 


Education for conservation and utilization of natural and huma 
resources is a major objective of the public schools of California. We 
pledge our united efforts in formulating adequate instructional program 
and in developing curricular materials. 
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NEED FoR TEACHERS IN A PERIOD OF CRISIS 


There is a continuing need in this period of postwar turmoil for 
outstanding teachers in all our schools, that the principles of democracy, 
necessary to the existence of this nation, may be instilled in all youth 
and perpetuated in our society. 

This need for skilled instructors has been even more sharply 
defined by new dangers from totalitarian propaganda and action which 
have proved hostile to our way of life. At the same time, these dangers 
have made necessary a plan of long-term mobilization that will affect 
both those who are teaching in our schools and those who are preparing 
to teach. 

It is therefore resolved, in view of this necessity for maintaining in 
the teaching profession the balanced personality qualifications able to 
give creative leadership, that all possible consideration by those directing 
mobilization should be given those now teaching or preparing to teach. 


TeacHerR EpucaTIon 


Institutions preparing future teachers are to be congratulated for 
renewed endeavor to provide more experiences in classroom teaching. 

The California School Supervisors Association further congratu- 
lates administrators, supervisors, and teachers for extending co-operation 
to teacher-education institutions in the student-teaching program. 

We recognize and approve the active co-operation of teacher-educa- 
tion institutions in providing for classes dealing with problems of rural 


life, 


ComMuNITY SCHOOLS 


The California School Supervisors Association recognizes and 
commends the achievements being made toward developing community 
schools. We urge that school people make every effort to work more 
closely with other members of the community and with representatives 
of other agencies in effectively co-ordinating all the services for improving 
community life. 


RESEARCH 


We recommend that the California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion reaffirm its support of the scientific study of education with the 
continued use of the findings of research in planning supervisory and 
other educational policies and practices. 
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SpecIAL EDUCATION 


We recommend that a state-wide study be conducted on the sub- 
ject of the mental health of children, with particular reference to the 
problems of children who are emotionally disturbed and/or organically 
damaged. 

We recommend state support for the special education of all types 
of exceptional children. 

We recommend that greater consideration be given to the recruit: 
ment of special-education teachers by means of the establishment of 
additional training centers and additional scholarships to prospective 
special-education teachers. 

We recommend that the services of physiotherapists and occupa- 
tional therapists be extended to all orthopedically handicapped children. 


GuImDANcE IN EpucaTION 


Personal relationships existing among children, parents, and 
teachers are strongly conditioning factors that affect the learning process. 
The California School Supervisors Association, therefore, recommends 
that every school staff plan and carry out a program for promoting posi- 
tive human relationships among children, parents, and teachers. 

There is a generally recognized need for developing a constructive 
program to meet the needs of emotionally disturbed children. Therefore, 
the California School Supervisors Association recommends that a study 
be made for the purpose of formulating such a program. 

In order to provide for the maximum development of the children, 
youth, and adults in the public schools of California, it is recommended 
that the California School Supervisors Association encourage greater 
interaction, active participation, and united effort of professional groups 
in the areas of curriculum, administration, and guidance. 

One prime purpose of supervisors is to make school practices effec 
tive in attaining the goals of education. Therefore, the California School 
Supervisors Association recommends that every effort be made to direct 
study in terms of such purpose, to test findings of research and theory in 
practice, and to translate that which is found to be valid into schoo 
practice. 

The California School Supervisors Association supports its Guid 
ance Committee’s continued work on the California Cumulative Guid 
ance Record project, with anticipation that out of this shall come a record 
system suited to the needs of educational services at all school levels and 
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adapted to the operational requirements of the public schools of Califor- 
nia. It is recommended also that the State Department of Education be 
requested to provide the leadership necessary to relate the efforts of inter- 
ested groups throughout the state to the successful completion of this 
project. 

The California School Supervisors Association commends the Gov- 
ernor and the California Youth Commission for planning and conducting 
the recent Governor’s Conference on Children and Youth in prepara- 
tion for the 1950 White House Conference. The constructive manner 
in which this state conference focused attention upon the physical, 
mental, spiritual, and emotional needs of children and youth, and pro- 
vided opportunity for co-operative planning for meeting these needs is 
to be highly commended. Be it resolved that letters expressing commenda- 
tion of this association be sent to the Governor’s office and to the 
Chairman of the California Youth Committee. 


CrEATIVE LEADERSHIP 


We dedicate ourselves to democratic leadership that provides oppor- 
tunities for the emergence of creative personality; that frees each indi- 
vidual to develop to the maximum his potential contribution; that pro- 
vides an emotional climate of sympathy, understanding, and knowledge, 
which develops security; and that encourages opportunities for creative- 
ness among all. 

APPRECIATIONS 


We wish to extend our thanks to Dr. Roy Simpson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of California, and his able staff for their 
continued leadership and assistance. 

We congratulate our officers and working committees for successful 
planning of a challenging conference. 

We extend our thanks to our hosts, the San Diego City and County 
Schools and San Diego State College, for their gracious hospitality, 
thoughtful courtesy, and well-planned arrangements with particular men- 
tion of the beautiful music and flowers. 

We also wish to extend the deep appreciation of the association 
to the San Diego Chamber of Commerce, the San Diego press, the 
exhibitors, and the many others who have helped so generously to make 
this conference a success. 
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Be it Recommended that the foregoing statement of resolutions be 
adopted by the California School Supervisors Association at its annual 
business meeting in San Diego, Tuesday, October 10, 1950, and that 
copies be sent to all individuals and groups mentioned in the written 
report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Martua T. Farnum Birpre Esser Extcy McGovern 
KATHERINE EVANS LuciLLe GANSBERG Harry WaANDLING 
Roxie ALEXANDER Hersert Gwinn GRETCHEN WuLEINc 
Francis Burke Frances LANYON Kate Houx, 
Maupe G. Byer Marcaret Matuews Chairman 


Unrrep Nations Frac Poster 


The United Nations Department of Public Information 
has announced the availability of a new poster illustrating the 
flags of the 59 member nations in full color. This poster had been 
designed to meet the many requests from teachers, students, and 
other groups for a flag poster of convenient size for classroom ot 
individual study. It measures 8% by 11 inches. The upper border 
contains a reproduction of the flag of the United Nations adopted 


by the General Assembly on October 7, 1947. 


Requests for the poster should be addressed to the Sales and 
Circulation Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 
The price is 10 cents for single copies, or five cents each for orders 
of 100 or more. Payment should accompany orders. 


CHILDREN’S Books AND THEIR User 


The Professional Committee for Work with Boys and Gir! 
of the California Library Association has prepared an outline for 
“A Course in Children’s Books and Their Use,” under the direc 
tion of Miss Elizabeth O. Williams of the Los Angeles Cit 
Schools Library. 


Members of the elementary staff of the State Department 
of Education and representatives of teacher education institu: 
tions have been working with the California Library Association 
to increase the number of classes in children’s literature that are 
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being offered in regular sessions and through extension courses 
of the teacher-education institutions of California. 

Adequate acquaintance with children’s literature will help 
teachers to guide reading activities more effectively. The newer 
techniques of using books as a means of insight building and 
personality development are dependent on a thorough know!- 
edge of material in the field. 

Opportunities to increase their knowledge of children’s 
books should be made widely available to the teachers and the 
future teachers of the elementary schools of California. It is 
hoped that the following outline may stimulate and guide such 
activities. 


A COURSE IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND THEIR USE! 
TO BE OFFERED IN TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


Every teacher in California has an opportunity to implement the 
Framework for Public Education through a wise use of books with chil- 
dren. To do this job effectively, teachers need to develop skills and under- 
standings in the related fields of literature and education. To help teachers 
meet the trend of multiple book use in the modern curriculum, the exten- 
sion of offerings in children’s literature in all teacher-education institu- 
tions is recommended. 

The course (2 units, 30 hours of instruction) may include 

(1) The history of children’s literature as it reflects and parallels 
child growth and development and the place of children in 
society 

(2) The review and evaluation of the various books which have 
been milestones in the formation of a children’s literature, as 
well as of the books of today which meet the special needs, 
interests, and reading abilities of young people 

(3) The discussion of books as they relate to classroom experiences 
and to the emerging activities of young people 

(4) How to build sound book guidance programs that include both 
the superior and the slow reader and help students solve prob- 
lems in personal and social living through the suitable selection 
and the wide reading of many books 


__'Recommended by the Professional Committee, Section for Work with Boys and Girls, 
California Library Association, June, 1950. 
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(5) The various techniques which teachers and librarians find use 
ful for helping young people to develop, through reading, 
knowledge of standard book-selection aids and current review 
materials, criteria for judging children’s books and magazines, 
useful tools for fact-finding and special reference, methods for 
building reading skills, library habits, literary appreciation, and 
of evaluating pupil progress 

(6) Recognition of the current influence of radio, transcription, 
film, and television on young people’s development and the 
relation of books and reading interests to these audio-visual 
techniques 


Out ine oF Supyecr Fretps For A Course IN 
CuiLpren’s LITERATURE 


Introduction—Bibliography of tools in use of books; book evaluation; 
child development as paralleled in the history of children’s literature 

Picture books and illustrators—Caldecott medal; use of picture books in 
classroom 

Book collection for child’s own reading in the second and third grade 

Folk literature and fairy tales—selected recordings 

Mother Goose and poetry 

Stories or fiction—Newbery medal; animal stories; humorous stories 
human relations; family life; historical and regional stories 

Science and nature 

Art and music—illustrated editions of the classics 

Travel and history 

Biography 

Children’s magazines 

Story-telling, reading aloud, use of books with radio and recordings 


A TEACHER’s Views ON ParENT CONFERENCES 


Members of the staff of the Los Angeles County Super 
intendent of Schools have watched with considerable interes 
the program of teacher-parent conferences as it is being devel 
oped in Torrance and other school districts of Los Angeles 
County. 

The first-grade teachers at Torrance had the opportunity 
last year of holding parent conferences as their method of repott 
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ing pupil progress to parents. Each parent had a chance to dis- 
cuss the child’s growth and development, as well as to share in 
planning for his future growth. A report of each individual 
conference was given to the parent in writing. Statements of 
the teachers’ evaluation of the conference as a reporting device 
were included in their reports at the close of the school year. 

The following excerpts are from the report of Mrs. Esther 
Therriault, first-grade teacher at Walteria Elementary School, 
to her principal, D. Noone Kirks. This material was submitted 
to the Journal by C. C. Trillingham, County Superintendent of 
Schools, with the permission of Mrs. Therriault and Mr. Kirks 
and the approval of District Superintendent J. H. Hull of Tor- 
rance Unified School District. 

I have finished my conferences and I am proud to report that I 
had 100 per cent attendance of parents. Here are a few interesting results 
from these conferences: 

One hundred per cent of the parents were in favor of conferences 
and liked them better than report cards. One-half of the conferences 
included dads. 

Two serious problems of tardiness were solved. Several hidden 
talents were uncovered. Several physical, social, and emotional problems 
were brought to light, discussed, and solutions worked out between 
parents and teacher. After the conferences, eight of the children who 
had been reluctant to bring contributions to our “sharing” periods began 
to contribute and to really enjoy doing so. 

A previously critical parent accepts and commends our program. 
All parents asked what they could do to help at home. Seventy-five per 
cent asked about the school program and what we were hoping to accom- 
plish. Problems that the parents had in the home were brought up. The 
parents asked for suggestions on how to meet them. Several asked how 
soon the next conferences would be held and expressed disappointment 
that they would be as late as January. Several asked if they could come 
to school to visit. One parent expressed amazement and gratitude because 
teachers and administrators would take so much time to hold these 
conferences. 

Some attitudes of “I can’t,” “I don’t want to,” and “I won’t” 
teversed themselves completely. . . . I would have been disappointed 
if at least one parent had not asked the age-old question “Do you still 
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teach the alphabet?” . . . One mother wanted help in meeting the 
criticism of relatives from the East who felt that California schools were 
not so good as theirs. . . . One father who came alone wanted help in 


finding a companion for his son. One mother thanked me for inviting 
her to the conference. 

My personal reactions after the conferences can be summarized 
as follows: I feel very enthusiastic about them, in fact, thrilled. I am 
more proud and happy to be a teacher than I’ve ever been before. I feel 
like working harder than I’ve ever worked before. I have a deeper and 
more sincere desire to help the children and to see them develop into 
well-adjusted, happy individuals. And last, but not least, I feel very 
humble. It is a rare privilege to work with children and their parents in 
the close fellowship we have just completed, and if I made a prayer, it 
would be that I may prove worthy of this privilege of being a teacher. 








WORLD UNDERSTANDING FOR CHILDREN 


Heten Cowan Woon, Assistant to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, California State Department of Education 


World understanding can begin in childhood. No one who 
listens to children’s comments and questions can doubt that 
fact. Interest, confusion, and strong emotional convictions are 
already present in such remarks as these: 
about Peter, who comes to school from the lemon groves: 
“Maybe he can’t speak very good English, but he’s smart, anyway.” 
about David Wong from the State College: “He told us how 
he’s going to be a doctor when he goes back to China. He has a brother 
back there just my age, and he’s making a collection of airplanes, too.” . 
about the war: “What's a North Korean? How is that different 
from a South Korean? Why does my Uncle Phil have to fight over there?” 
about jobs: “I’m going to get a job in Saudi Arabia like Greg, 
our next-door neighbor. He works in the oilfields there. He was telling 
me about it when he was home on his vacation last week.” 
about people and their customs everywhere: “I don’t like them. 
They're too dark.” “They make beautiful things. I think they must be 
nice to have such beautiful ideas.” “I think people should be more polite 
about each other’s customs.” “They're superstitious, just like savages.” 
‘It seems funny at first, but when you understand about it better, it 


sounds sensible.” “People are people. They acted like that because they 
were afraid.” 

















Worip UNDERSTANDING IN SCHOOL 


The world in which children live is as broad as their expe- 
tience with people from other lands, as wide as the world of 
radio and moving picture, as close as the conversation at the 
dinner table. Children are listening, thinking, and making up 
their minds, as they share with adults all the impact of a 
shrinking, changing, eventful world. 
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The importance of this fact for elementary education is 
clear. With or without the help of the schools, children from 
an early age are forming concepts and attitudes that will affect 
them all their lives. Information and misinformation, prejudice 
and insight, friendliness and hostility toward other peoples are 
all about them. What they reject and what they accept as their 
own to live by is tremendously important for their lives and for 
their world. In a democratic society, where vital decisions depend 
upon the intelligence and wisdom of the people, the responsi- 
bility of the schools is urgent. Good American citizenship 
demands competence in world affairs. 


But what shall the schools teach? The problems of the 
world are complex beyond the understanding of adults. World 
conditions shift rapidly; what is so today may not be so tomorrow. 
How shall teachers plan for the education of children? 

This dificult and challenging problem is being widely 
studied in California, in educational conferences, curriculum 
committees, seminars, and faculty meetings. Education in world 
understanding, it is recognized, is a lifelong process. It cannot be 
completed in childhood, but it should begin there, with learn 
ings that are close to the needs and problems of children, learn- 
ings that form a sound and lasting basis for more mature under 
standing. 


Many and varied activities and experiences in this field have 
provided California teachers with a basis for agreement that an 
elementary school program, in order to develop world under 
standing among its pupils, should be concerned with a number 
of primary concepts that they can be helped to understand and 
to use. Eight such concepts are discussed in the following pages, 
with illustrations of ideas that children can gain from school 
experiences designed to encourage world understanding.’ 

1 This summary is made possible through the co-operation of staff members of the fol 
lowing organizations, who have contributed information concerning local professional activ 
ities: public school systems of Glendale, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Diego, or 
Barbara, Santa Monica; offices of county superintendents of schools of Los Angeles, Orange, 49 


Ventura counties; and the University Elementary School of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Curriculum materials are included in the bibliography, pp. 103 to 121. 
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Basic Concepts To BE DEVELOPED 
INTERDEPENDENCE: The world is one community 


The lives of all people are interwoven through trade, travel, 
and communication. Every group depends on other groups for 
food, raw materials for manufacture, and a market for goods. 
All should share the benefits of new discoveries in science and 
technology, the thinking of great men and women of every 
nation, and the art, music, and literature of the world. 


Human and natural resources everywhere can yield better 
living for all people; their wise and effective use is the concern 
of all. The welfare of any one group—its health, vitality, pros- 
perity, and peace—affects the welfare of all. 


This interdependence has increased rapidly during the past 
few years as new methods of transportation and communication 
have brought people closer together. Growth in industrialization 
has made nations more interdependent, for industrial groups 
are more dependent on others than are agricultural groups. 


Because this change has been so recent and rapid, the world 
isnot yet a good community. Many problems remain to be solved. 
The world is often divided by these problems, to the grave danger 
of the peace. Such agencies as the Pan American Union and 
the United Nations, with their machinery for international 
co-operation and international attack on common problems, help 
to build and to strengthen the world community. 


Understanding of such a concept of world interdependence 
as this can begin in early childhood and can grow through many 
experiences in elementary school. Beginning with relatively 
simple ideas in the primary grades, the following are examples 
of generalizations children can be helped to make from their 
experiences. 


In Kindergarten and Grades 1 to 3: Neighbors in a community help 
one another in many ways. Some neighbors live in other parts of the 
world. They send food, toys, and other things to this town. 


Many fathers make their living as they do because this community 
sells goods to other countries. 
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In Grade 4: The United States and Mexico exchange many goods. 
Rapid transportation helps trade between these countries and gives people 
an opportunity to know one another better. 

In Grade 5: Specialty crops of California, like raisins and dates, go 
to world markets. This state’s prosperity depends on world prosperity. 

Many local factories have grown up because California cities are 
close to harbors, where raw materials can be obtained from other coun- 
tries and manufactured goods can be shipped out. 

Rapid transportation and communication help to make one close- 
knit nation on this wide continent; Americans are more like one people 
now than in colonial days. These same factors are also giving people the 
opportunity to make one community of the world. 

In Grade 6: Air lines are being extended into almost every part of 
the world. No community is remote, even in jungles, in deserts, in the 
heart of mountain ranges, or across thousands of miles of ocean. 

Health has become a world affair. Diseases of plants, animals, and 
people are readily carried from one region to another. 

One of the reasons the United Nations can act effectively in an 
emergency is that people can come together quickly from all parts of 
the world. 

In Grade 8: Relations between the United States and other nations 
have changed radically over the years with developments in this country 
and the rest of the world. 


Simiarity: All men are alike in their common humanity 


People everywhere share the same needs for food, health, 
education, and religion. They live together in families, they love 
and care for children, they have similar hopes and concerns. Al 
may need to earn their living, and all should have the satisfac 
tion of performing useful work. All people have the same human 
needs, and all have the same human rights. 

People can understand much about one another by under 
standing themselves. Everyone tends to react in the same way 
to trouble, fear, and deprivation, and in the same way to security, 
friendliness, and freedom. As understanding grows, a feeling of 
common identity develops among the people of the world. 

The following are illustrations of facts learned by boys and 
girls which show that school experiences can help them to 
become increasingly aware of similarities among human beings 
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In Kindergarten and Grades | to 3: Many kinds of people live in 
the world, just as in this town. All of them live in families. All of them 
live in homes. 

In Grade 4: California was settled by immigration from many 
countries. California people have many national and racial backgrounds. 

In Grade 8: The Declaration of Human Rights developed by the 
United Nations is in harmony with the beliefs stated by the great Amer- 
ican documents. In participating in this Declaration, the American 
people state their belief that the rights they want for themselves should 
be extended to all people. 


Diversity: Differences between people need to be understood, 
respected, and appreciated 


Probably no other aspect of world understanding offers 
more promise for better relationships than the way people learn 
to think about differences. Through the ages, differences be- 
tween people have been a cause of suspicion and mistrust. Chil- 
dren can learn that these differences need not cause trouble. 
Many differences are not so significant as they were once thought 
to be. Racial differences, for instance, mean a difference in ap- 
pearance only, and not a difference in blood, intelligence, or 
emotions; they have no inherent relation to cultural patterns. 


Children can learn that all customs have a reason. Differ- 
ences in customs do not make other people seem irrational, rude, 
or inferior when the reasons for them are understood. All cus- 
toms serve, or once served, a useful purpose. Differences in 
customs came about because of the climate or physical geography 
of the lands in which people lived, the resources that they had 
available to meet their needs, and the religious and social beliefs 
that developed in their culture. 


Perhaps most important is the relatively new concept that 
many differences are desirable and valuable. Variety in ways of 
living has enriched all human culture. Peoples have borrowed 
widely from one another in the past and, in this present day 
when contacts between groups are increasing rapidly, this process 
means that good ideas from all parts of the world are available 
everywhere. 
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Children need to learn that no one pattern of customs makes 
a people better than another people with different customs. 

Noticing differences between people is one of the earliest 
preoccupations of children. In this concern they need good guid- 
ance from adults, for old ideas based on provincial culture and 
prejudice still influence the reactions they may see about them. 
Ignoring this influence will not lessen it. Positive, constructive 
help is necessary to counteract the fears, aversions, and dislikes 
that children copy from the world about them. 

The following are examples of ideas children get in the 
elementary school period that show they are learning to recog- 
nize and appreciate the value of diversity among peoples. 

In Kindergarten and Grades 1 to 3. People live in many different 
kinds of homes, here in this town, and in other parts of the world. Homes 
are built to keep people comfortable and to protect them from the 
weather, wherever they live. 

People like to eat different foods. Children like to eat what their 
families eat. 

In Grade 4. Many customs in Mexico are different from customs 
in California because of differences in climate and soil. 

The cities of Mexico are much like cities in the United States. 
People in cities all over the world are usually more alike than people in 
country districts. 

In Grade 5. Differences in the backgrounds of the people who 
came to America are valuable; every group makes a contribution. 

Many differences in foods, housing, and ways of living have devel: 
oped in the United States because land, climate, and resources are varied; 
these differences between American communities illustrate the reasons 
for differences between other parts of the world. 


Human Retations: Good human relations are necessary for 
good world relations 


World relations are fundamentally relations between peo 
ple. Behind governments and other impersonal agencies ate 
human beings, much alike the world over. Good world relations 
can be built soundly only on a basis of human understanding 
and respect by people who are willing to work together with 
friendliness, generosity, and sensitivity. 
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Good human relations in world affairs are the same as good 
human relations in the family, school, and community. The per- 
sonal concern one feels for the common welfare in a small group 
can be extended to increasingly larger groups, from people one 
knows to people one does not know and will never see. When 
people learn this difficult lesson, then world problems will be 
seen as human problems and decisions can be made rationally on 
the basis of human welfare. Through the peaceful activities of 
the United Nations, as the people of the world work together on 
common problems of food, health, and education, they are 
learning to think in this way. 


World understanding, in other words, is intergroup under- 
standing, with boundaries moved out to include the world com- 
munity. All the advances in intergroup education can be made 
to count toward world understanding, if children are helped to 
extend their horizons and to see the identity between building 
a good neighborhood and building a good world. In fact, it is orily 
through intergroup education that we can give children the prac- 
tice they must have in building skills of human relationship. 

How do children progress toward this concept? By gaining 
ideas like the following from their experiences in elementary 
school years. 

In Kindergarten and Grades 1 to 3: Children learn at home and 
at school to be friendly with one another and to help each other. Every- 
one in the world needs to know these things. 

Many people in this city go to other countries to visit their neigh- 
bors who live there. Many people from other countries come here to 
visit. This can help people from different lands to know one another 
and become friends. 

In Grade 5. The people of the United States came from every 
part of the world. The problems this country has to solve as people of 
many backgrounds learn to live and work together are much like the 
world’s problems. 

In Grade 6. Good human relations must keep up with physical 
and scientific advances, because people from distant parts of the world 
now need to work together and to understand one another as never before. 
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The many languages of the world increase the difficulty of under. 
standing between people. One must look not only for what people say 
but for what they mean. 

Exchange of visitors and workers between countries in connection 
with development of the world’s resources provides opportunity for better 
understanding among people. 


Procress: Better living is possible for the people of the world 


People need not be resigned to unsatisfactory conditions of 
living, even though they have persisted over many centuries. 
Climate, soil, topography, and resources have great influence on 
ways of living. But men can modify and adjust to their environ- 
ments in many ways. Instances that show this to be true give 
people the hope and courage to work constructively and per. 
sistently to improve living. Differences between cultures that 
have developed under similar physical conditions show the influ 
ence of men and technology, as does the rich development of 
regions of the world once considered barren, such as Brazil ot 


southern California. Plagues and diseases that were once thought 
to be the natural lot of men living in certain parts of the world 
have been virtually eliminated. 

Scientific knowledge, improved agricultural methods, pub- 
lic health services, engineering and industrial technology, and 
education are all tools for improving life. These tools need to be 
made available for all people. 


Many problems of human living can be successfully 
attacked only on an international level. The work of the agencies 
of the United Nations, such as the Food and Agricultural Organ 
ization, the World Health Organization, and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization illustrates 
the way people can band together to bring about widespread 
improvements. Elementary school pupils can detect signs o 
progress resulting from efforts toward improvement—personal 
national, and international. 

In Kindergarten and Grades 1 to 3: Homes can be better, more 
attractive, and happier than they are. Each child can help to make his 
home better. 
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In Grade 4. Methods of irrigation and farming are being rapidly 
improved in Mexico. People there now eat better and make a better 
living. 

Much of California’s land was once arid or swampy. California has 
changed its agricultural conditions by irrigation, drainage, flood control, 
electric power development, and better farming practices. Many other 
parts of the world can be developed by similar methods. 

In Grade 5. The qualities of the frontiersmen who explored and 
settled America are still needed to push into the world’s new frontiers. 

In Grade 6. Transportation has made industrial development 
possible in some regions of the world. Many other countries, such as 
India and China, await better transportation as one of the greatest aids 
to progress. 

Great areas of new land are being opened for mining and farming 
by application of technology. These new resources benefit all the world. 

The Hylean Amazon Research Project of UNESCO is gathering 
information which will solve many problems involved in using tropical 
lands for man’s needs. 

In Grade 7. The world has great need for trained workers in 
medicine, engineering, education, and transportation, in order to improve 
living conditions in the underdeveloped regions. 

The people of the world need help to enable them to solve their 
own problems; this is the work of the United Nations agencies. 


Co-operATION: All people need improved ability to work 
together 


The world community, like the local community, needs the 
participation of large groups of people working together. In this 
way the creative ideas, the strength, and the support of the people 
of the world can be pooled for solving the problems of humanity. 


Many more skills are needed for this democratic process 
than for any other type of group action. People generally need 
to be able to carry on discussion in such a way that all sides of a 
question are examined and understood, to pool many ideas to 
‘teate a group idea, to reconcile their differences, to listen and 
tocontribute, to plan a course of action that can be jointly agreed 
upon, to delegate tasks and accept responsibility to the group, 
and to reach group decision. They need to know how to take 
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leadership in fields where they have particular competence, to 
call on experts when they are needed, and to work as members 
of a team. 

One of the most advanced and difficult techniques of group 
action is the skill of settling differences by the processes of dis- 
cussion, study, compromise, and arbitration, rather than by force 
or other irrational methods. The hope of all nations for peace 
depends on their ability to work through the United Nations for 
the settlement of differences through the conference method. 

All these skills needed in world affairs are needed also in 
every other type of democratic group life. Such skills grow best 
through long practice in the affairs of daily democratic group 
living; in fact, they can develop in no other way. 

This concept of co-operation becomes a part of children’s 
thinking as they learn to choose and to value the democratic way 
in their own group living. Skill in effective co-operative action 
and the satisfaction which accompanies it will both grow when 
the school is organized to foster them and when children are 
guided to see the significance of their practices. Some teaching 
about co-operation will also accompany the practicing of it, as 
when children are helped to make such generalizations as those 
which follow. 

In Grade 4. Mexico and the United States are both members of 
the Pan American Union and of the United Nations. These countries 
believe in working together. 

In Grade 5. Crop surpluses in California are sometimes wasted 
while other people in the world go hungry. All people need to work 
together for better distribution of food. The United Nations provides 
one way. 

In Grade 6. As people become more dependent upon one another, 
they also become more vulnerable, and co-operation becomes more essen 
tial. 

Airlines are necessarily international in operation. Close co-oper 
tion between governments is necessary. 

In Grade 8. The difficulties and problems this country solved 
during its early years of union were much like those which face the 
United Nations now. 
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Through the United Nations, the United States is co-operating 
with other countries for world development and improvement of living. 


Inourry: Everyone needs skill in keeping informed and in 
solving problems 


World affairs are continually changing; everyone needs to 
know where and how to get information. He needs to know how 
to use newspapers, magazines, radio programs, and other current 
materials and how to choose among people as sources of informa- 
tion. Reading and listening must be critical activities; it is neces- 
sary to recognize what statements are authoritative and to know 
the signs of bias, prejudice, and propaganda. 

All the skills of problem-solving are needed: defining a 
problem precisely, planning investigation, selecting relevant and 
authoritative material, coming to tentative conclusions, testing 
conclusions, acting on the basis of thinking. 


One of the most important convictions teachers can encour- 
age in children is that judgment upon any question should be 
reserved until all the facts are in. Perhaps the most common and 
dangerous mistake people make is to generalize about an entire 
group on the basis of an experience with a single individual of 
the group. Withholding judgment is often wiser than making a 
decision; it means that one recognizes that he does not yet have 
suficient information or that the problem is too complex for his 
resources and experience. Such understanding will help children 


toavoid “cracker-barrel” pronouncements that often lead to grave 
error. 


Understanding of the world begins, however, only when 
one is able to organize his many impressions and experiences so 
as to form some useful generalizations. These generalizations 
grow and change, but they provide a reference point for judg- 
ing the meaning and importance of new events and a basis for 
deciding as to one’s own stand. It is important that each person 
have principles in which he believes and that he support those 
principles. As he is able to do that, at the same time keeping an 
open mind for new ideas and new evidence, he becomes capable 
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of thinking and acting constructively in relation to world 
problems. 

Every study experience that schools plan for children can 
illustrate the use of inquiry as a means toward wisdom; the con- 
cept of seasoned judgment will be built through maintenance of 
a consistent point of view and good habits of study and investiga- 
tion. Such generalized ideas as the following will develop in the 
upper grades. 

In Grade 6. A world community depends on a community of 
ideas. Developments in communication make it possible for people the 
world over to be instantly informed. 

In Grade 7. Education is necessary if people in the world are to 
work together. The United Nations is helping with worldwide educa 
tion. 

ResponsiBiLity: Everyone has personal responsibility for the 
world community 

Understanding of world affairs has little meaning unles 
people feel, as well as know, that they are personally involved. 
Such feeling leads to identification with the world as “my 
world,” with the people of the world as “my people,” with the 
problems of the world as “my problems.” The success of the 
United Nations depends on the development of such personal 
concern and the active participation in world affairs which 
results from this concern. 

Children can share responsibility for world affairs at the 
earliest school age, as they participate in community activities 
in relation to the United Nations or to the needs of people in 
other countries. Each such experience, where concern leads to 
action, deepens the sense of involvement and the habit of accept 
ing responsibility. 

These concepts cannot be taught as precepts. If they are t0 
become part of the basic thinking and attitudes of boys and girls 
they must develop slowly through many experiences and ove! 
a long period of time. For this reason special events such as Par 
American Day or United Nations Week, valuable as they at 
as part of the educational program, are not the main dependence 
in the educational plans now developing. The trend is rather t 
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make education for world understanding a basic part of the entire 
curriculum. Some new material is being added in relation to 
recent developments in the world; some special units are being 
developed; but the main reliance is on sharpening these ideas 
through learning activities at all levels. 

Obviously a great part of these learnings can come about 
through the development of good human relations in school liv- 
ing and in the daily practice of democratic group skills. All 
phases of the daily program can contribute, but special oppor- 
tunity is present in the social studies. Every area of study in- 
cluded in the California “Social Studies Framework” ? offers 
possibilities for the development of these concepts for world 
understanding suitable to the maturity of boys and girls at 
each age. 

Undoubtedly much progress will be made in curriculum 
development in this field during the next year. Many problems 
call for the best thinking in the teaching profession. Up-to-date 
materials need to be made more readily available, especially mate- 
tials which can be used by boys and girls. The problem of evalu- 
ation is scarcely touched. How shall we measure growth in 
attitudes and behavior? 

Perhaps the most important problem of all is how teachers 
shall equip themselves to be effective guides in the learning 
process. One of the greatest hurdles in the path to realistic edu- 
cation is that those who teach boys and girls for today and tomor- 
tow unavoidably have their own roots in the past. The needs of 
children in a rapidly changing world challenge teachers to grow. 


A Samp_Le Stupy 


The following study, “Building a World Community,” is 
an illustration of how the development of world understanding 
can be emphasized in one of the subject areas specified in the 
‘Social Studies Framework.” This kind of detailed analysis can 
be made of each grade’s work. This study was planned for 


?“The Social Studies Framework,” in The Social Studies Program for the Public 
Schools of California. Prepared under the direction of the State Curriculum Commission. Bul- 
letin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XVII, No. 4, August, 1948, pp. 
10-11, Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1948. 
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seventh, eighth, or ninth grades, being based on the interests 
of young adolescents in human relations, in the heroic people of 
these times, and in today’s exciting new frontiers.’ 

In setting up the classroom to initiate this study, the teacher 
indicates interesting directions for investigation and suggests 
possibilities for action. Through both the selection and the work- 
ing arrangement of materials in the room, boys and girls are 
guided into the type of study that calls for group planning and 
work so that while they study about the world community they 
will develop through practice the skills upon which its building 
depends. 

Some boys and girls react immediately and with lively 
interest to such an environment as is suggested in this outline, 
particularly if they have friends or relatives who are, or have 
been recently, in other parts of the world. Their backgrounds of 
travel, acquaintance, family discussion, and reading all affect the 
readiness of their response. 

As boys and girls discuss these materials and start to work 
with them, the observant teacher can find out much about their 
attitudes, information, and experience. Only then can he see the 
direction the study should take and decide which learning actiy- 
ities offer most for his particular group. An effective study, one 
which really grips the interest of the group and moves boys and 
girls into deeper and more significant insights, is a creative 
experience for both teacher and class and develops in a unique 
way each time. This is particularly true when the content of the 
study, as in this case, changes from day to day with new events 
and new problems. 

The following outline, then, is offered neither as a pattern 
nor a model. Its purpose is to illustrate a way of working with 
boys and girls, to suggest some profitable learning activities in 
this area of study, and to outline one of the possible sequences 
that might develop as young adolescents explore this field ina 
way that seems significant to them. 


1 Review, criticism, and suggestions were contributed by many groups of teachers and 
supervisors in southern California. Acknowledgment is noted especially to Mrs. Helen Rach- 
ford, Mrs. Barbara Byington, and Bernice Bryan, of the Office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, for valuable assistance. 
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Burtpinc A Woritp ComMuNITY 
OUTLINE OF A STUDY FOR GRADES 7, 8, OR 9 


]. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ARRANGED ENVIRONMENT 


A. Bulletin-board displays 
1. “Americans Help with the World’s Work” 


News items and pictures showing Americans doing many kinds of 
work in other countries: building dams, roads, or bridges; working 
in oil fields; assisting in public-health activities; advising farmers, 
loading ships, or flying planes. Pictures showing Americans work- 
ing with people of other nationalities and races 

2. “The United Nations Organizes to Protect the Peace” 
United Nations flag; pictures of U. N. Assembly at work; photo- 
graphs of U. N. leaders such as Trygve Lie, Ralph Bunche, Mme. 
Pandit, or others currently in the news; news items and pictures 

f of recent events in tension areas 

. “The United Nations Builds a Home” 

Pictures and news items showing the new building in New York; 
7 interiors with committees and other groups at work; cafeteria, 
: children’s nursery, or other sections where people of many nation- 
alities are shown living together 
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B. Maps 
\- " e . 
‘ Large world maps showing air routes; set of maps of the continents, 
1 showing physiographic features; globes, including a project globe 
] 
" C. Magazines and newspapers 
1e Current issues of Life, National Geographic, United Nations World, 
¥ or other magazines featuring pictures of United Nations activities; 


daily newspapers of the community; news magazines for children in 


Ms several editions, to provide for wide reading levels 


D. Filing case, picture file, file of science experiments 


m 

th E. Books, including the following types: 

in Books in several foreign languages: Chinese, Spanish, German, Rus- 
- sian, French 

me Books on occupations, particularly those which take Americans into 


other parts of the world 


Children’s books, fiction and nonfiction, picturing young people in 


and other lands 
by , ——— 
4 Reference books, including an encyclopedia, science books, geogra- 


phies, and histories 
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F. Working materials, including paper, art materials, and other supplies 
and equipment for making large maps, murals, paintings, posters, 
books, class newspapers, charts and graphs, models, science experi- 
ments, music notation 


II. SuccEstions For A SEQUENCE OF LEARNING ExPERIENCES 2 


A. To find out about Americans who live and work in other parts of the 
world 


1. Collecting pictures and articles in current newspapers and mag- 
azines about Americans working in other countries; sharing these 
with one another 


2. Finding out about people in the community who have friends or 
relatives working abroad 


3. Starting a world map to show where Americans are working and 
the kinds of jobs they are doing; making this so that symbols may 
be added as the study progresses 


4. Inviting people in the community who have worked in other 
countries recently to visit the class, or interviewing them and 
reporting to the class 
a. Planning the questions to ask 
b. Deciding what is most important for the group to know in 

order to understand the necessity and value of the work, to 
understand about the people of the country, and to know more 
about job opportunities 


5. Starting a scrapbook with career ideas: The World’s Work 
a. Interviewing representatives of oil companies, news services 
or magazines, air lines, or other organizations that may have 
employees in other countries 
b. Corresponding with Americans working in other countries 
c. Corresponding with children of American workers abroad 
6. Collecting and organizing resource materials for the study (144, 
147, 150) ° 
a. Starting a picture file for reference 
b. Organizing a file for clippings from magazines and newspapets 
c. Maintaining an active bulletin board 
d. Collecting and indexing magazines, pamphlets, and books 
7. Finding out more about life in several of the countries from which 
the group has personal reports (84-95, 151-3) 
a. Seeing moving pictures 


2 Reference to the appended list of instructional materials is made by numbers ™ 
parentheses. 
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Reading and discussing 
Listening to music, reading literature, seeing and working 
with arts and crafts, to get a feeling for the life of these people 


8. Discussing the changes in transportation and communication 
which have made living and working in far parts of the world 
more common (96, 145) 


10. 


a. 


b. 


Collecting maps and booklets giving information about travel 
routes, cost, and time 

Making a travel map showing the chief shipping routes, air 
routes, railroad routes; comparing time by various methods of 
transportation 

Seeing moving picture, The Airplane Changes the World 
Map (143) 


. Looking at pictures and reading to see what modern con- 


veniences are available in remote places and what ones are 
not (84, 85) 

Seeing moving picture, Bridge to Yinhsi, to compare life in a 
Chinese town with life in an American town (85) 


. Discussing some of the problems involved when people work: in 


other countries (90) 


a. 


Considering problems mentioned in letters, books, or inter- 
views, those mentioned by visiting experts, and those observed 
in pictures; exploring the reasons for these problems 


. Identifying some of the problems in human relationships 


which occur because of differences in customs and language 
(32) 
Discussing reasons for differences in customs; appreciating the 


value to the people of some of the customs which are strange 
to us (205) 


. Considering whether Americans have any customs which 


seem strange to others; discussing the reasons we find these 
customs useful for us 


. Making a series of cartoons to illustrate the fact that strange 


customs strange to us have reason and value. 


. Considering the responsibilities of visitors to another country; 


dramatizing situations involving problems in human relation- 
ship and showing effective ways to handle them 


Discovering how the local community and foreign countries have 
interdependent need for exchange of goods (34, 107) 


a. 


Finding out what factories in the community or nearby use 
imported materials 
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. Visiting a factory, such as a soap factory, which uses materials 


from many parts of the world 


. Visiting the office of the Chamber of Commerce, Harbor 


Authority, or other such agency to get information about this 
community's trade with the world; examining reports; look- 
ing at exhibits and charts 


. Making a map or chart to show the goods which come into 


the nearest harbor; showing the goods from this region which 
leave the harbor for other countries (97, 103, 112) 


. Taking a field trip to the piers, airports, railroad loading sta- 


tions, or other freight centers to see goods arriving from for- 
eign countries or leaving for foreign markets 


B. To learn about people from other parts of the world who are in this 
country 


1. Inviting foreign students from nearby colleges to visit the school; 


finding out what they are studying and what they hope to do when 
they go back to their own countries 


a. 


b. 


Collecting and sharing information concerning the kind and 
amount of preparation they will need for their work as engi- 
neers, doctors, nurses, teachers, government officials, factory 
managers, airplane pilots (52, 66) 

Interviewing workers in these occupations in the local com- 
munity to find out more about skill and training needed 


2. Investigating to find out what other foreign visitors are expected 
to come to this community 


a. 


Making inquiries of the Red Cross, Rotary Club, public school 
systems, Chamber of Commerce, American Association for the 
United Nations, and other organizations which might co-oper- 
ate in programs for visitors (206-216) 

Discussing the reasons for these visits; beginning to realize the 
problems people in other parts of the world are facing and the 
contributions that America can make by working with them 


3. Finding out about the people who have been brought to this coun- 
try by the International Refugees Organization 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Talking with some of the persons in the locality who have come 
here as a result of the Displaced Persons program (105) 
Seeing and discussing the film, Home of the Homeless (117) 
Reading about this program in materials of the United Nations 
and in articles in popular magazines 


. Finding out how extensive the program has been in California; 


where people have been settled 
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C. To find out how the organization of the United Nations provides 
opportunity for people of the world to begin to work together as a 
large community (40-45) 


1. Making a large wall poster showing the names of all the coun- 
tries that belong to the United Nations, with pictures of people 
representing as many of these nationalities as possible (173) 

2. Seeing the likenesses and differences in physical characteristics; 
reading about and discussing the races of mankind; understand- 
ing what race means and what it does not mean (31, 98, 99, 102, 
108) 

3. Comparing the population of the world with that of the United 
States in its variety of racial backgrounds (35, 104) 

a. Finding pictures of Americans who look like persons of each 
of the other nationalities 

b. Making a chart to show the countries from which waves of 
migration came to the United States, including the recent 
immigration of Displaced Persons 


4. Making a time map to show the distance in both miles and air 
time which delegates to the United Nations headquarters travel 
to New York—the time required to call a “town meeting of the 
world” (143) 

5. Dramatizing a meeting of the United Nations Assembly 
a. Making a large polar projection map of the world to serve as 

a background for the Assembly, like the one in the General 
Assembly Room at U. N. headquarters 

b. Comparing various types of maps and globes to see the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each for understanding about the 
world (146, 149) 

c. Finding out about leading personalities of the United Nations 
Assembly in order to play their parts (75-93, 184-8) 

d. Dramatizing the simultaneous translation of the members’ 
speeches into several languages; discussing the problem of 
semantics when various languages must be used (100) 

6. Learning a few phrases in several languages; listening to foreign- 
language records 


7. Finding out about the origins and relationships of the languages 
of the world (159) 

8. Reading about Esperanto; debating the advantages and disad- 
vantages of an international language (159) 


9. Discussing problems of communication between peoples of the 
world by radio; by the printed word (101, 109, 110, 111) 
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Reading an account of the difficulties in meanings which com. 

plicated the work of drawing up the Declaration of Human 

Rights, as reported by Eleanor Roosevelt 

Making a mural showing the human rights affirmed in the 

United Nations declaration (148) 

a. Discussing the meanings of these rights 

b. Finding out how long and slow has been the process of win- 
ning these rights for the people of the world (37) 

c. Finding out about the differences in people’s rights in dif- 
ferent parts of the world 

Reading about the work of the United Nations to protect the 

peace 

a. Discussing events which led up to the action in Korea 

b. Finding out about the Security Council, its responsibilities 
and its work 

c. Comparing the Korean situation with the war between Arabs 
and Jews in Palestine 

d. Reading about Count Folke Bernadotte and Dr. Ralph 
Bunche and their work in effecting peace in the Palestine 
situation 

e. Finding out where else the United Nations has acted to pro 
tect the peace 

f. Finding out about some of the other “tension areas” of the 
world, such as Kashmir, Iran, Nam Viet, and Indonesia 

g. Reading about the life of Gandhi, dramatizing some of the 
events which show his work for India, particularly in peace 
making between Hindus and Moslems, and in his struggle 
for the “untouchables” (36, 48, 155) 

h. Seeing moving pictures which show the Security Council in 
action 


D. To find out about the work of the United Nations to help the chil 


1. 





dren of the world 


Seeing the film, All the World’s Children (113) 


2. Collecting articles and pictures to learn about the work of the 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (215) 

a. Making posters to help with fund raising for the Children’ 
Emergency Fund, and displaying them in town 

b. Planning panels, short speeches, and other activities to inform 

the community about this work and to secure its support 
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. Learning about and co-operating with agencies in the local com- 
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munity which are concerned with helping children of the world 

(206-216) 

a. Interviewing or sending invitations to visit the class to repre- 
sentatives of the Junior Red Cross, Friends Service Committee, 
CARE, AAUN, and other organizations doing similar work 

b. Finding out about possibilities for service on the part of boys 
and girls 


. Collecting and sharing information about the Reconstruction pro- 


gram of UNESCO: building libraries, setting up schools, estab- 
lishing and furnishing laboratories, and other activities (116) 


. Co-operating with UNESCO program to supply materials for 


schools in other countries 


. Exchanging letters with young people of other countries (207) 
. Discussing the kinds of letters that build friendship and under- 


standing; trying to put themselves in the other person’s place 


E. To find out how the United Nations is working to help people of the 
world feed themselves better (Work of FAO and UNESCO) 


l. 


Seeing part of film, The World is Rich, showing the hunger 
common to great portions of the world’s population (136) 


. Discussing the physical effects of hunger on the human body; 


discussing the psychological effects of hunger on people, under- 

standing that 

a. Hunger leads to violence, crime, and social unrest 

b. Hunger reduces the energy and efficiency with which people 
work 

c. Hunger reduces people’s resistance to disease 


. Studying the menus of the school cafeteria over several weeks 


and analyzing them to see why these foods were selected 


. Checking to see how much food is wasted by boys and girls in 


the cafeteria; helping to plan ways to reduce waste 


. Finding out what food is necessary for health (64, 130) 
. Keeping individual records of food eaten over a period of time; 


planning needed changes in diet 


. Experimenting with feeding of white rats, to see results of con- 


tinued good and inadequate diets (65) 


. Making charts to show how the varying diets of many countries 


are attempts to meet the basic nutritional requirements of human 
beings (199) 


a. Collecting recipes from many countries 
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b. Planning and preparing an Indian meal, a Chinese meal, a 
Mexican meal 

. Discussing needed changes in diet; understanding people's 
resistance to new ideas of eating (125) 
. Considering the reasons for so much hunger in the world, and 
the problems involved, e.g. (121, 172) 

. Not enough land under cultivation 

. Inefficient farming methods 

. Loss of topsoil or fertility 

. Loss of crops through floods or drought 

. Loss of food destroyed by disease or pests 

. Poor distribution of the world’s food supply 


. Making a map to show what parts of the world are now culti- 
vated and what are the major crops raised in each area; showing 
the potential land resources not being used in the Norther 
regions of the world and near the equator 


. Reading, examining pictures, and gathering information about 


efforts of the United Nations to find out how to make better use 

of the hot, wet lands of the tropics (89, 91, 94) 

a. Studying UNESCO’S Hylean Amazon project 

b. Making a mural showing the wide variety of activities of this 
project 

c. Reading books, stories, and articles about life in the tropics to 

understand the difficulties of making this land habitable (9, 47) 


. Obtaining information about the United Nations projects to dis 

cover how to make better use of the hot, arid lands of the world 

(86) 

a. Studying the reasons for climatic conditions 

b. Experimenting to understand winds, condensation, evapora 
tion, pressure (55, 59-61) 

. Finding out about projects to show ways to use more of the frozen 


soil of the North (87) 


a. Reading about agriculture in the northern part of the Scandi: 
navian countries and Finland; seeing moving pictures (88, 
92, 93, 95) 

. Investigating to see why weather of the polar regions is as it 
is; recording changes of sun shadows here through the year; 
noting differences in plant growth under various conditions 
of light or shade 


. Making a collection of pictures to show the various ways people 
of the world plow the fields, harvest their crops, irrigate 
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16. 


a. Discussing need for tractors and other farm machines 
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b. Discussing need for conservation practices such as contour 


plowing, crop rotation, planting of grass cover 


Inviting a representative of a Soil Conservation District in this 
vicinity to take the class on a field trip or to show slides and films 


explaining what can be done to use the soil more wisely in local 
agriculture (68, 181, 190) 


a. 


Taking field trips, interviewing, examining reports, taking 
pictures, to find out about local farm practices and major prob- 


lems (124, 132, 134, 195) 


b. Making a collection of soils of different kinds in this area 


Examining contents of soils with a magnifying glass 


. Devising and doing experiments to show how soil is formed, 


how water percolates through it, how plants hold soil (55, 57, 
59-61) 


. Noticing evidence of soil erosion in pictures of Mexico, North 


Africa, China, and other parts of the world 


. Investigating the possibilities for irrigation and flood control by 


harnessing the world’s rivers (129) 


, Finding out about local flood control projects; taking field 


trips to see dams, overflow channels, power development (74) 


. Reading about floods in California and seeing the reasons for 


them 


. Looking at pictures of floods in India and China and compar- 


ing conditions that cause them 


. Studying rainfall maps of this local region; of the world (128) 


e. Collecting information about local water table; discussing such 


problems as the falling water table and salt water intrusion, 
reasons for them, and proposals for improving conditions 
(122) 

Making relief maps of Asia and Africa to show the principal 
river basins and watersheds 


. Finding out about the extensive use of water power in hydro- 


electric plants in the Scandinavian countries 


. Seeing the film, The River (126) 
. Studying the Central Valley Project of California to see how 


rivers are being harnessed to produce power, to provide irri- 
gation water, and to control floods (56) 


- Reading stories about the adventurous work of men sent all over 


the world by the United Nations to improve the food situation 


(184-8, 219) 






ai. 
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. Dramatizing some of these stories, such as those concerned with 


the vaccination of animals, the introduction of new machines, or 
the attempts to change diet patterns 


. Reading about the work of the United Nations to save food by 


destroying food pests and improving storage methods (114) 

a. Discussing the FAO demonstration project on rat control in 
Costa Rica 

b. Interviewing local Farm Adviser about information needed by 
farmers in this local area 


. Finding out about work to improve livestock and to reduce live- 


stock diseases such as the rinderpest 


. Preparing an exhibit of ways food can be preserved, such as dry- 


ing, canning, freezing, pickling, preserving, smoking; learning 
how to use any of these methods which are practical and useful 
for the boys and girls of this group 


. Reading about United Nations experiments to get more food 


from the sea (172) 


. Comparing activities of FAO and UNESCO for the world con- 


munity with those of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the local farm adviser in our smaller communities 


. Finding out that America shares the need to improve farming; 


e.g., in the former “dust bowl” area, in some cotton sections of 
the South, in reclamation of arid or alkaline lands in California 


(123, 131) 


Reporting on the United Nations Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources (115, 179) 


F. To find out how the United Nations works to help people of the 
world improve their health (Work of WHO) 


i 


Surveying local community resources in doctors, nurses, clinics, 
hospitals, public health services; visiting these places; talking 
with these people (138) 


. Making a chart to show these services and their relationships 
. Finding out about the inadequacy of health resources in many 


parts of the world (114, 140, 137) 


. Dramatizing major activities of the World Health Organization 


(184-8) 


. Reporting about the scholarships provided to train doctors and 
nurses from many parts of the world 


. Reading about Albert Schweitzer and his work in Africa 
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7. Starting a book: Pioneers and Heroes Today 
a. Writing stories from news reports and radio programs about 
outstanding people who are contributing to the world’s wel- 
fare or about outstanding accomplishments of people whose 
names are not known 
b. Drawing and collecting pictures to illustrate the book 
8. Dramatizing the assistance of WHO at the time of cholera epi- 
demic in Egypt; seeing moving picture, The Eternal Fight (114) 
9. Comparing the incidence of cholera epidemics now with that of 
former times; learning about causes and controls 
10. Finding out how smallpox has been almost eliminated by public 
health controls (139) 
11. Interviewing public health officials or officers of the local Tuber- 
culosis Association to find out about the fight against tuberculosis 
a. Having X-ray examinations in mobile units 
b. Assisting the Tuberculosis Association with Christmas Seal 
sale and campaign 
c. Reading pamphlets about prevention and treatment of tuber- 
culosis 


12. Finding out about WHO campaign against tuberculosis in other 
parts of the world (120) 


13. Collecting information about WHO's fight against malaria 
a. Finding out how prevalent malaria is and how it can be 
checked 
b. Reading about the advances in combating malaria and yellow 
fever during the building of the Panama Canal (49) 
c. Realizing the connection between malaria and the vigor of 


people in solving their own problems; seeing its relationship to 
raising food, to opening up new areas for cultivation 


G. To find out how the United Nations is working to bring education to 
the people of the world CUNESCO) 


1. Seeing the film, That All May Learn; discussing the high cost of 
ignorance and the value of education in making life better for all 
people (119) 

2. Reading the story told by Tarshis, The Village that Learned to 
Read (39) 

3. Dramatizing events in the development of Fundamental Educa- 

tion projects in China, East Africa, Haiti, and other centers for 

current work (75-83, 184-8, 192) 
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4. Listening to radio programs telling about many projects of 


5. 


UNESCO 

Finding out about the UNESCO centers for science; discussing 

the ways scientific information can serve people (198) 

a. Arranging a program of pictures and reports about famous 
scientists of many nationalities: the Curies, George Washing. 
ton Carver, Pasteur, Einstein, and others, emphasizing the fact 
that science has no national boundaries (50) 

. Discussing the possible peacetime use of atomic energy to serve 
the welfare of all the people: (58, 63, 141, 142, 182-3) 
1) New uses of isotopes as tracers in research concerning plant 
and animal life 
2.) Possible uses for power; experiments under way with 
reactors 


. Discussing the value of art as a means of communication without 


words between peoples of the world; understanding the eminent 

value of the arts in expressing emotional ideas 

a. Expressing ideas from this study through painting and modeling 

b. Participating in an exchange of art work with young people 
of other countries (207) 

. Appreciating famous paintings by artists of other countries 
which express universal ideas 

. Listening to great music by composers and artists of many 
countries 

. Listening to folk music of many countries and discussing what 
it tells us about the people; dancing the folk dances (152-3) 

. Collecting and learning songs of many countries which deal 
with common experiences of all: lullabies, sailing songs, songs 
expressing love of country, songs expressing religious feeling 
(175) 

g. Collecting and enjoying poetry from many countries which 
deals with common experiences 


. Reading such books as Rosa, North Africa Speaks, which give the 


group insight into the similarities of the concerns and aspirations 
of the common people in every country (38, 166, 169) 


. Discussing the need for wider knowledge among the people of the 
world about the activities of the United Nations; understanding 
that UNESCO is an agency to stimulate activities and that its suc 
cess in spreading information and understanding depends on wide 
participation of people everywhere (178) 
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. Making a display of United Nations posters showing the vari- 
ous activities of the United Nations; sharing this through a 
school exhibit or in a store window (206) 

b. Helping to inform people of the community about United 
Nations activities through participating in panel discussions 
before luncheon clubs and other organizations 

c. Writing articles on United Nations activities for the school 
newspaper; for the community newspaper 

d. Inviting a member of a World Friendship Club from a nearby 
high school to tell the group about its projects 

e. Planning with the community for observance of United Nations 


Day 


II]. SuccEsTIONS FOR A PAGEANT or A Procram Asout THE UNITED 
NATIONS FOR THE ScHOOL on Community (151-4, 174, 200, 
201, 203) 
A. Summarizing and organizing the understandings which result from 
the many activities of this study 
B. Selecting material which seems most significant for sharing with 
others 
C. Developing the most effective form for its presentation, realizing that 
changes in people’s feelings and in their insights are more important 
to achieve than a simple increase in information 


INsTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
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Peoples and Countries 


1. Barrows, Harwan A., and Orners. Old World Lands. New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1950 (revised). 
Peoples and countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, reorganized to 
present today’s conditions. 

2. Baxter, Bernice, and Stevens, Tuan. Introduction to Global 
Geography. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1945. 


How to study maps and globes; new ideas of distance and direction; weather 
and climate. 


the 3. Carpenter, Frances. Children of Our World. New York: Ameri- 


ons can Book Co., 1949. 
Ways of life in many parts of the world. Includes a chapter, “The World We 
Share With Others.” Easy reading and simple material. 
the 4. Curricut, Prupence, and Orners. Latin America, Twenty 
- Friendly Nations. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 


Readable, with good pictures. Includes a section, “The Americas Learn to 
Work Together,” which recounts events leading to the formation of the Pan 
American Union. 
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. Darcreisu, Arice. They Live in South America. California State 
Series. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 
1947. 


. Fotrett, Heren. Ocean Outposts. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1942. 
The Pacific Islands. Excellent pictures. 


. Gorrz, Dexia. Other Young Americans. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., Inc., 1948. 

How young people live in Latin America, answering the questions high school 
students usually ask about the “good neighbors” of their own age. 

. The Good Neighbor Series. New York: Row, Peterson & Co. 
Booklets on various countries of Central and South America. For the most 
capable readers in the group. 

. Hacer, Avice Rocers. Brazil, Giant to the South. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1945. 

Pictures tell most of this story of the problems and progress of South America’s 
largest country in opening up new land, developing resources, and extending 
education. 

. Hocartu, Grace ALLEN. Australia: The Island Continent. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 

History, geography, and natural history. 

. Jounson, E. M. World Geography Readers. New York: Charles E. 

Merrill Co., 1948. 
Geography series designed to foster international understanding. Includes 
unit books on the following parts of the world: Alaska, Australia and New 
Zealand, British Isles, Canada, The Caribbean Islands, The Congo, The East 
Indies, France, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands and Belgium, 
North Africa, North and South Polar Regions, Norway and Sweden, The 
Philippine Islands, Switzerland. 

. Kennepy, JEAN. Here is India. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1945. 

Daily life with the people of India. 

. Lawrence, Cuester H. New World Horizons. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1942. 

Geography for the air age. Excellent treatment of maps, travel time, and sec: 
tions of the world which have gained new importance with extension of 
aviation. 

. Meapowcrort, Enrp La Monte. China’s Story. New York: The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1946. 

People of China, their customs, and the reasons for them. Includes a section 
on history. 

. Meyer, J.G., and Orners. The Old World and its Gifts. California 
State Series. Sacramento: California State Department of Educe 
tion, 1948. 
Source material on people and lands of the Eastern Hemisphere, including 
historical backgrounds. 
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. Mopax, M. R. Land and the People of India. New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1945. 

History and problems of India. 

. New World Neighbor Series. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Booklets about countries of South and Central America. Separate books of 
varying difficulty. 


. Pictured Geography Series. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co. 
Simple accounts of living in other countries. Easy reading. 

. Portraits of the Nations Series. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Books on the land and people of several nations, all written during the last 
few years. 


. Quinn, VeRNon. Picture Map Geography Series. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Picture maps of the major regions of the world, with simple text. 


. Sen, Gerrrupve Emerson. Pageant of India’s History. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. 


. SORENSON, CLARENCE Wooprow. A World View. New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1949. 


Emphasis on the world view, with particular stress on natural resources as 
a basis for the development of various cultures. 

. SpeNcER, Cornewia. Let's Read About China. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: The Fideler Co., 1948. 

Beautiful photographs. 

. SpencER, Cornexia. Made in India. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1946. 


Culture and products of India. 


. Stuy, De Forest, and Hatcn, Roy W. Our World Today—Asia, 
Latin America, United States. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1947. 

. Sruti, De Forest, and Hatcu, Roy W. Europe and Europe Over- 
seas. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1948. 

Africa, The British Commonwealth, and Europe. 

. Today’s Geography of the World. Berkeley 4: Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 1949 Crevised). 

Emphasizes new problems and current conditions. 

. Wurppte, Gertrupe, and James, Preston E. At Home on Our 
Earth. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. 

The British Commonwealth. 

. Wutrpte, Gertrupe, and James, Preston E. Living on Our 
Earth. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. 

Emphasizes the range of human cultures, showing the relationship between 


peoples and their environment. Extensive treatment of China and Japan. 
Many beautiful photographs. Easy reading. 
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Wuippte, Gertrube, and James, Preston E. Neighbors on Our 
Earth. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 


Latin America and the Mediterranean countries. 


Toward One World 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


». 


ALPENFELS, ETuEL J. Sense and Nonsense About Race. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1946. 


Straight information about race and prejudice, based on scientific evidence. 


Benepict, Rutru, and Wettricu, Gene. In Henry's Backyard. 
New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc. (20 E. 70th St.), 1948. 


Understanding other people so that we may all live in this one small world. 


Empree, Epwin R. Peoples of the Earth. New York 3: Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge, Inc. (105 5th Ave.), 1948. 


How transportation has brought the peoples of the earth so close that they 
must learn to live together or be destroyed. 


Encetuarpr, N. L., Jr. Toward New Frontiers of Our Global 
World. New York: Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1943. 


Development in air transportation and what it means to people of the world. 
Good section on map projections. 


Evans, Eva Knox. All About Us. New York: Capital Publishing 
Co., 1947. 


Races of mankind, their beginnings, and how differences in customs, lan- 
guage, and appearance came about. Easy reading. 


Fircu, Frorence Mary. Their Search for God. New York: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 1947. 


Oriental religions explained for young people. 


Moore, Crype B., and Oruers. Building Our World. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 
The dynamic story of cultures of other peoples which have strongly affected 


American life. History of the various cultures is told to show growth in the 
ideals of democracy and co-operation. Simply written. 


Rosa, Guipo. North Africa Speaks. New York: John Day Co., 
1946. 


A modern picture of North Africa by a man who wished to understand the 
people. He says at first he saw “only a mass of quaint customs,” but as his 
insight grew he began “to see men and women with needs and desires and 
aspirations, faced with problems of nourishing the body and the spirit; per 
sons adjusting to a complex civilization.” Interesting pictures of people at 
daily work. 


Tarsus, Exizasetu K. Village That Learned to Read. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. 


How a Mexican Village improved living by learning to read. 
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United Nations 


40. Carr, Witt1am D. One World in the Making. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1946. 
Beginnings of the United Nations. 
4]. Fisner, Lois. You and the United Nations. New York: Children’s 
Press, 1947. 
How the United Nations is organized and how it operates. 
42. Gatt, Tom. How the United Nations Works. New York: The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. 
Simple explanation of the functional organization of the United Nations. 
43. How People Work Together: The United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies. New York: Manhattan Publishing Co. (225 Lafay- 
ette St.), 1949. 
Pictures, charts, and graphs make this an exceptionally interesting and read- 
able description of the United Nations in action. 
43a. RoosEvVELT, ELEANor, and Ferris, HELEN. Partners, the United 
Nations and Youth. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1950. 
Activities of the United Nations and its agencies which involve youth. 
44. United Nations. Berkeley 4, California: Charles E. Merrill Co., 
1949. . 
A handbook on the U. N. written for young people. 
45. Wixson, Ciara O. Working Together in the U. N. Kansas City, 
Kansas: University Publishing Co., 1947. 
46. You and UNESCO. UNESCO Publication 200. Lake Success, 
New York: The United Nations, 1949. 
Illustrated pamphlet explaining in simple human terms what UNESCO is 
and does. 
Biography 
47, Eaton, JEANETTE. David Livingstone, Foe of Darkness. New York: 
William Morrow & Co., 1947. 
Adventurous story of the great explorer and medical missionary, who opened 
up unknown Central Africa, brought knowledge to its people, and fought 
race prejudice and slavery. 
48. Eaton, JEANETTE. Leaders in Other Lands. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1950. 
Leaders from many countries who have contributed to today’s living. 
49. Fast, Howarp. Goethals and the Panama Canal. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1942. 
Includes the story of how malaria and yellow fever were overcome during 
" the building of the Canal. 


GranaM, SuirLey, and Lirscoms, Georce D. Dr. George Wash- 


ington Carver. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1944. 
The great American Negro scientist. 
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51. Hatt, Anna Gertrupe. Nansen. New York: The Viking Press, 
Inc., 1940. 
Fascinating biography of the young explorer who became leader of the quest 
to find a road of peace among nations through the League of Nations. 

52. Knapp, Satty. Women Doctors Today. New York: The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1947. 
Contributions of great women doctors of many races practicing today in 
America, India, China, Great Britain, and Poland. 


53. Neuru, Krisuna. With No Regrets. New York: John Day Co. 
1945. 
Biography of Nehru. 

54. Spencer, Cornewia. Nehru of India. New York: John Day Co., 
1947, 


Miscellaneous 


55. Arey, Cuartes K. Science Experiences for Elementary Schools. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1942. 

56. Central Valley Project. Sacramento: California State Department 
of Education, 1942. 

Description of the Central Valley Project of California written during early 
days of its construction. 

57. Freeman, Ina M. Invitation to Experiment. New York: E. P. Dut: 
ton & Co., 1940. 

58. LEwELLEN, JoHN. You and Atomic Energy and Its Wonderful 
Uses. Chicago: Childrens Press, Inc. (Throop and Monroe Sts.), 
1949. 

59. Lynpe, Careton J. Science Experiences with Home Equipment. 
New York: International Textbook Co., 1937. 

60. Lynpr, Carveton J. Science Experiences with Inexpensive Equip- 
ment. New York: International Textbook Co., 1939. 

61. Lynpe, Carceron Jj. Science Experiences with Ten-Cent-Store 
Equipment. New York: International Textbook Co., 1941. 

62. Meyer, Jerome S. Picture Book of Molecules and Atoms. New 
York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 1947. 

Beginnings of physics. 

63. Porrer, Rosertr S. Young People’s Book of Atomic Energy. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 1948. 

Interesting account for boys and girls with special science interests and 
advanced reading ability. 

64. Scunemer, Herman and Nina. How Your Body Works. New 
York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1949. 


Clear, interesting explanations cf how the body works, with excellent draw- 
ings and suggested experiments fascinating to children of this age. 
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65. Watch Them Grow. Directions for conducting an animal feeding 
demonstration. Chicago: National Dairy Council, 1946. 
66. Way of Life Series. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co. 
Unit booklets on various occupations, written for teen-age boys and girls. 
Most books of this series were published about ten years ago but contain 
information which is still useful. 
Stories 
67. BorHweE LL, JEAN. River Boy of Kashmir. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co., Inc., 1946. 
68. Howexi, Henrie ANprews. Muddy Water. New York 16: Project 
in Applied Home Economics (280 Madison Ave.), 1949. 
Excellent story about a boy and his family who set to work to check soil 
erosion on their farm. 
69. Oakes, Vanya. Bamboo Gate: Stories of Children of Modern 
China. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
Reveals the changing customs of Chinese people in all parts of the country. 
70. Oaxes, Vanya. By Sun and Star. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1948. 
Story of young people in modern China, working for the future of their 
country. 
71. Rusrnstern, Marion. Adventuring in Palestine. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1935. 
Story of young Jews immigrating to the new settlement in Palestine during 
its early years. 
72. Srewart, MarcuerireE Ann. Boys and Girls of the Orient. St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1946. 
73. StrverorF, Loutse A. Children of South Africa. New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1945. 
Children of twelve regions of South Africa. 
74. Tunis, Joun R. Son of the Valley. New York: William Morrow & 
Co., Inc., 1949. 
Resentment of the people in a Tennessee Valley to the building of a dam 
and to the innovations advocated by the county farm agent, and their slow 
recognition of improvements brought about for their homes and farms. 
MAGAZINES FOR CHILDREN 
75. Current Events. American Education Press, 400 South Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 
76. Facts International. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
77. Globe View—Reports on the United Nations and the Peoples of 


the Earth. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 105 Fifth Ave., New 
York 5. 
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78. My Weekly Reader. American Education Press, 400 South Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


A news magazine published in several graded editions. 


79. Scholastic Magazines. Scholastic Corporation, 7 East Twelfth St, 
New York 3. 


A news magazine available in several editions, for boys and girls of different 
ages. 


80. Science News Letter. 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Weekly summary of current science which often includes progress on world 
fronts. For advanced readers only. 


81. Young America Reader. Young America Magazines, Silver Springs, 
Maryland. (Easy reading) 

82. Young America World Parade. Young America Magazines, Silver 
Springs, Maryland. (For average readers) 

83. Young America, the National News Weekly for Youth. Young 
America Magazines, Silver Springs, Maryland. (For best readers) 


FILMS FOR CHILDREN 
Peoples and Countries 
84. Andes, Chile’s Barrier. 12 min., sound, color. Hollywood, Calif.: 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, 1947. 


85. Bridge to Yinhsi. 24 min., sound, color. New York: United Service 
to China, 1946. 


86. Desert Nomads. 20 min., sound. New York: United World Films, 
1949. 


87. Eskimo Hunters. 20 min., sound. New York: United World Films, 
1949. 


88. Farmer-Fishermen. (Norway) 20 min., sound. New York: United 
World Films, 1949. 


89. Farmers of India. 20 min., sound. New York: United World Films, 
1949. 


90. Give and Take With Mexico. 22 min., sound, color. Hollywood, 
Calif.: Frith Films, 1944. 


91. Nomads of the Jungle. (Malaya) 20 min., sound. New York: 
United World Films, 1948. 


92. People of Norway. 14 min., sound, color. Hollywood, Calif.: Bailey 
Films, 1949. 

93. Ports of Industrial Scandinavia. (Sweden) 20 min., sound. New 
York: United World Films, 1949. 


94. Tropical Mountain Land. (Java) 20 min., sound. New York: 
United World Films, 1948. 
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95. Wind from the West. 18 min., sound. New York: Films of the 
Nations. 

Toward One World 

96. Airways of the Future. 12 min., sound. New York: March of Time 
Forum Films, 1944. 

97. Bob Learns About Ocean Trade. 11 min., sound, color. Hollywood, 
Calif.: Frith Films, 1948. 

98. Boundary Lines. 10 min., sound, color. New York: International 
Film Foundation, 1947. 

99. Brotherhood of Man. 10 min., sound, color. New York: Brandon 
Films, 1946. 

100. Clearing the Way. 35 min., sound. New York: Film Program Serv- 
ices, 1949. 

101. Development of Communication. 11 min., sound. Wilmette, IIl.: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1942. 

102. Grass Roots. 11 min., sound. Los Angeles: Cinemette Productions, 
1948. 

103. Harbor Highlights. 12 min., sound, color. Los Angeles: Bradley 
Clark Films, 1946. 

104. Man, One Family. 16 min., sound. New York: Film Publishers. 

105. New Americans. 18 min., sound. New York: RKO Radio Pictures, 
1945. 

106. Road for San Pablo. 18 min., sound. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Simmel- 
Meservey, 1949. 

107. Round Trip; the U. S. A. in World Trade. 20 min., sound, color. 
New York: Film Publishers, 1947. 

108. Sing a Song of Friendship. 20 min., sound. New York: Official 
Films, 1949. 

109. Story of Printing. 40 min., sound. Wilmette, IIl.: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1950. 

110. Story of Writing. 30 min., sound. Wilmette, Ill.: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1950. 

lll. Twenty-Six Old Characters. 25 min., sound. Detroit, Mich.: Jam 
Handy Organization, 1947. 

112. 


U. S. Customs Safeguards Our Foreign Trade. 16 min., sound, 
color. Hollywood, Calif.: Frith Films, 1949. 
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United Nations 
113. 


All the World’s Children. 20 min., sound. New York: United 
Nations Film Board, 1950. 


The Eternal Fight. 18 min., sound. New York: United Nations 
Film Board, 1948. 


Green Gold. 23 min., sound. New York: United Nations Film 
Board, 1948. 


Clearing the Way. 20 min., sound. New York: United Nations 
Film Board, 1950. 
Home of the Homeless. 19 min., sound. New York: United Nations 
Film Board, 1950. 


Searchlight on the Nations. 17 min., sound. New York: United 
Nations Film Board, 1950. 


That All May Learn. 19 min., sound. New York: United Nations 
Film Board, 1950. 

This Is the United Nations: Screen Magazine #1, #2, #3. 20 min. 
each, sound. New York: United Nations Film Board, 1949-1950. 


Battle for Bread. 23 min., sound. New York: March of Times 
Forum Films, 1949. 


Food and Agriculture 
122. 


Ground Water. 11 min., sound. Wilmette, Il!.: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1935. 


Muddy Waters. 9 min., sound. San Francisco: Castle Films Divi- 
sion, United World Films, 1937. 


Our Soil Resources. 10 min., sound. Wilmette, Ill.: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1947. 


Planning for Good Eating. 10 min., sound, color. Washington: 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 1946. 


The River. 32 min., sound. San Francisco: Castle Films Division, 


United World Films, 1937. 


Seeds of Destruction. 10 min., sound, color. Wilmette, IIl.: Ency: 
clopaedia Brittannica Films, 1948. 


Snow Harvest. 25 min., sound, color. San Francisco: Castle Films 


Division, United World Films, 1943. 


Soil and Water Conservation. 10 min., sound. San Francisco: Castle 
Film Division, United World Films, 1948. 

Something You Didn’t Eat. 9 min., sound, color. Washington: U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1945. 
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131. This Vital Earth. 10 min., sound, color. Wilmette, II].: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1948. 


132. Top Soil. 10 min., sound. San Francisco: Castle Films Division, 


United World Films, 1948. 


133. Water Cycle. 10 min., sound. Wilmette, Ill.: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
: nica Films, 1947. 


134. What Is Soil? 10 min., sound. New York: Films, Inc., 1948. 


135. Work of the Atmosphere. 11 min., sound. Wilmette, IIl.: Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1935. 


, 136. The World Is Rich. 43 min., sound. New York: Brandon Films, 
1948. 
Health 


137. Environmental Sanitation. 10 min., sound, color. Washington: 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 


138. Guardians of Health. 21 min., sound, color. Austin, Texas: Texas 
State Department of Health, 1949. 


139. First Steps. 11 min., sound. New York: U. N. Department of 
Public Information, 1950. ' 


140. Story of Two Doctors. 18 min., sound. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sim- 
mel-Meservey, 1949. 
ia Atomic Energy 


l41. Atomic Energy. 11 min., sound. Wilmette, Ill.: Encyclopaedia 
vI- Britannica Films, 1947. 


142. Atomic Power. 19 min., sound. New York: March of Time Forum 
lia Films, 1946. 


Keeping Informed 


= 143. Airplane Changes Our World Map. 11 min., sound. Wilmette. 
Ill.: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1942. 
a” 144. Does it Matter What You Think? 15 min., sound. New York: 
British Information Services, 1947. 
cy: ‘ 
: 145. Geography from the Air. 12 min., sound. New York: Air-Age Edu- 
” cation Research, 1946. 
146. Global Concepts in Maps. 10 min., sound, color. Chicago: Coronet 
fe Instructional Films, 1948. 
S 


147. How To Judge Facts. 10 min., sound, color. Chicago: Coronet In- 
r structional Films, 1948. 


48. Making of a Mural. 10 min., sound, color. Wilmette, IIl.: Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1947. 
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Maps We Live By. 17 min., sound. New York: Films of the 
Nations, 1948. 


Public Opinion. 11 min., sound. Wilmette, Ill.: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1946. 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Ethnic Folkways Library. New York: Folkways Records & Service 
Corp. (117 West 46 St.). 
The following record albums are of particular value for this study: 
“Equatorial Africa,” Album 1402 
“Drums of Haiti,” Album 1403 
“Folk Music of Ethiopia,” Album 1405 
“Indonesia—Ethnic Music of Java, Bali, Sumatra, Malaya,’ 
Album 1406 
“Folk Music of Haiti,” Album 1407 
“Middle East—Palestine,” Album 1408 
“India,” Album 1409 
“Music of the Falashas (Jews of Ethiopia),” Album 1201 
“Middle East—Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan, Armenia, Bukhara,” 
Album 1416 
“Folk Tales of West Africa” (to be published) 
“Folk Tales of Haiti” (to be published) 
“Folk Tales of Indonesia” (to be published) 
“Folk Tales of Ethiopia” (to be published) 
Fireside Book of Folk Songs. Edited by Margaret Boni. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1947. 
Folk songs of Italy, Germany, Russia, France, Spain, the British Isles, and 
Latin America. 
Folk Dance Library, by Duggan-Schlottemann-Rutledge. 5 vols 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1948. 
Eighty-three authentic dances are presented in the five volumes of this col 


lection. Geographical, historical, and sociological backgrounds of the dances 
are given, in addition to the descriptions. 


Octavos 


The following songs are arranged for part-singing: 
“One World,” by O’Hara-Bratton. New York: Browne, Inc. $0.20. 
“A Prayer for Peace,” by Johson-Collins. New Yok: J. Fischer & Bro 
$0.15. 
“These Things Shall Be,” arranged by the Krones. Chicago: Neil A. Kjos 
Music Co. $0.12. 
“United Nations on the March,” by Rome-Shostakovich. New York: 
Leo Feist. $0.20. 
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BOOKS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES FOR TEACHERS 


Peoples and Countries 


155. 


156. 


157, 


158. 


159. 


160. 


BourkE-Wuite, Marcaret. Halfway to Freedom. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1949. 

A report on the new India, including the events of its early days as an inde- 
pendent nation and intimate glimpses of the men and women who are its 
leaders. Outstanding photographs. 

Fircn, V. K. “Children’s Books About Africa,” Elementary English, 
XXVI (May, 1949), 268-78. 

Guidance in this area is particularly valuable, since the number of depend- 
able and useful books for children is few. 

Martin, Avie Betu. “Children’s Books About Foreign Countries: 
Russia,” Elementary English, XXVI CApril, 1949), 202-211. 
Reviews and evaluates children’s books in this field, pointing out essential 
criteria for the selection of material. 

McCusker, Lauretrto G. “Children’s Books About Foreign Coun- 
tries: India,” Elementary English, XXVI (February, 1949), 75-85. 


Per, Mario A. The World’s Chief Languages. New York: S. F. 
Vanni, Inc., 1946. 


Main facts about languages, their geographical distribution, the linguistic 
families and elementary relationships among their members, together with 
a description of sounds and grammatical structure and a limited vocabulary. 
Contains a section on Esperanto. 


SatrLey, Heten R. “Children’s Books About Foreign Countries,” 
Elementary English, XXVI (January, 1949), 12-18. 


Criteria for selecting good books for children’s reading on this subject. 


Toward One World 


l6l. 


162. 


163, 


164. 


American Education and International Tensions. Report of the 
Educational Policies Commission. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1949. 

Discusses the role of American education during this tense and uncertain 
period in world affairs. 

Burst, Nora E. Books to Help Build International Understanding. 
Washington: Division of International Educational Relations, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949. 


Education for International Understanding. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1948. 

Report describing learning experiences designed to contribute to the world- 
mindedness of pupils in public schools of the United States. 

Geographic Approaches to Social Education. Clyde F. Kahn, editor. 
19th Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1948. 
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165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 
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Discussion of geographic environment and its influence on human societies 
by outstanding geographers of the United States. 


Goetz, Det1a. World Understanding Begins With Children. Bul- 
letin 1949, No. 17. Washington: Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, 1949. 

Practical helps for teachers on materials, sources, point of view. 

Granam, Grapys Murpuy. Today’s Books for Children and To- 
morrow’s World. Washington: American Association of University 
Women (1634 Eye St., N.W.), 1950. 

Kenwortuy, Leonarp S. Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs for Teachers. New York: International House (500 
Riverside Drive), 1949. 

Preston, HeLen Seaton. Use of Audio-Visual Materials Toward 
International Understanding. American Council on Education 
Studies, Vol. X. Washington: The Council, 1946. 

Sayers, Frances Ciarke. One World in Children’s Books. Nash- 
ville 8, Tennessee: Arts in Childhood, Fisk University, 1948. 


List of story books for children. 


169a. Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. Unesco Pub 


lication 626. Washington: U. S. National Commission on 


UNESCO, 1950. 


169b. Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks. New York: American 


Council, Institute of Pacific Relations (1 East 54th St.), 1946. 


United Nations 


170. 


171. 


172. 





Arne, Sigrid. United Nations Primer. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1945. 
The beginnings of the United Nations. 
Everyman's United Nations. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1948. 
A handbook prepared by the United Nations Department of Public Informe 
tion; contains detailed and authoritative information about the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Food and People Pamphlets. New York 12: Manhattan Publishing 
Co. (225 Lafayette St.), 1950. 
This UNESCO project series includes the following pamphlets: 
Mayer, Anpre. Food and Social Progress 
Myrpat, Ava, and Vincent, Paut. Are There Too Man 
People? 
KroxiixowskI, STEFAN. Distribution of the World’s Food 
Ketiocc, Cuartes E. Food, Soil and People 
Kinus, Peter. U.N. Sets the Table 
Meap, Marcaret. Food and the Family 
Food and People, a discussion guide 
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Handbook of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
Lake Success, New York: Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, 1949. 


How to Find Out about the United Nations. Lake Success, New 
York: United Nations, June, 1950. 


Materials available and where to get them. 


Pierce, ANNE E. Music of the United Nations. University of Iowa 


Extension Bulletin No. 592. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1945. 


Teaching United Nations: A Pictorial Report. Report of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 1949. 

Pictures showing the activities of public schools in making teaching about 
the United Nations a part of the curriculum. 

UNESCO and You. U. S. Department of State Publication 2904. 


Washington: U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, April, 
1948. 


. UNESCO Story. Washington: United States National Commis- 


sion for UNESCO, 1950. , 
Booklet describing UNESCO programs in the schools of this country. 


. United Nations Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of 


Resources. Lake Success, New York: Research Section, U. N. 
Department of Public Information, 1949. 

Reports of section meetings at the 1949 conference, stressing international 
responsibility for conservation of natural resources in all parts of the world. 
United Nations in the Schools. New York: American Association 
for the United Nations, (no date). 


Suggestions for classroom and extra-curricular activities in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Science 


18]. 


182. 


183, 


Barnes, J. S. Soil Conservation in California. Berkeley: U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 1946. 
Readable bulletin on California’s major problems in connection with erosion 
and what is being done about them. 

Lifesaving Role of the Atom. Washington 25: U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, 1948. 

A pamphlet reporting new uses of atomic energy and its by-products for 
medicine, agriculture, and industry. 

Wattz, Georce H. When Atoms Play “Tag.” Washington 25: 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 1948. 


A pamphlet reporting the uses of isotopes or tracers in scientific research. 
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MAGAZINES FOR TEACHERS 


American Association for United Nations Reporter. American As 
sociation for United Nations, 45 East 65 St., New York 21. 
Monthly. 

Up-to-date news notes on activities of the United Nations and of the Asso- 
ciation. 

UNESCO Courier. International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. Monthly. 


UNESCO activities in the fields of education, science, and the arts. Excellent 
source material. 


UNESCO News. Published by the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Washington 25, D. C. Distributed by Supt. of Docu: 
ments, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office. Monthly. 


United Nations Bulletin. Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. Monthly. 

Report of current United Nations activities. 

United Nations World. U. N. World, Inc., 319 East 44 St., New 
York 17. Monthly. 


Contains good photographs and articles written in popular style. 


CURRICULUM PUBLICATIONS 


(Most of these materials are not available for general 
distribution from the school systems which publish 
them. Consult your nearest curriculum library.) 


A Better World. Curriculum Bulletin, 1946-47 Series, No. 1. 
Brooklyn 2, New York: Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 

A manual of suggestions for the presentation of the United Nations in the 
elementary and junior high school grades. 

California Teachers’ Bibliography for the Teaching of Soil Cor: 
servation. Berkeley, California: U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Soil Conservation Service CP. O. Box 369), n.d. 


Developing Human Relations in the Elementary Schools. Curricu 
lum Bulletin E. C. 153. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City Schools 
July, 1950. 

The “E” in UNESCO. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City Schools 
1950. 

Educational activities of UNESCO. 

Instructional Materials on the United Nations for the Elementay 
Schools. Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Schools, July, 1950. 


Books, films, broadcasts, picture sources, and other resources. 
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International Understanding—Resource Units for Elementary 


Teachers. Topeka, Kansas: Kansas State Department of Education, 
1948. 


. Let’s Do Something about Conservation. Los Angeles: Los Angeles 


County Schools, 1949. 


Suggestions for activities, bibliography, lists of audio-visual materials. 


. Let's Face the Facts and Act. Curriculum Bulletin No. 23. St. Paul, 


Minnesota: St. Paul Public Schools, October, 1948. 


Suggestions for teaching about the United Nations through all grades of the 
elementary schools. 


Selected Books in Science for Use in Kindergarten and Grades One 


to Eight. Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Schools, September, 
1947. 


The “S” in UNESCO. Curriculum Division Publication No. 
C-412. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City School Districts, 1949. 
Science activities of UNESCO. 


Suggestions for Enriching Human Relations Through the Home- 
making Program. Secondary Curriculum Monograph HM-2. Los 
Angeles: Los Angeles County Schools, February, 1950. , 


The United Nations. Long Beach, California: Long Beach Public 
Schools, October, 1949. 


Teacher’s handbook offering suggestions for observing United Nations Week. 


United Nations Activities in a Junior High School. Curriculum 
Division Publication. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City Schools. 
Report compiled at Thomas Starr King Junior High School. 

United Nations—Learning to Live Together. Los Angeles: Los 
Angeles County Schools, 1950. 

Pictures with short explanatory text illustrating good learning activities for 
elementary schools. 

United Nations Week. Curriculum Division, General Bulletin No. 
6. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City Schools, 1949. 


Background for teachers and suggestions for teaching. 


- Unit on the United Nations. Glendale, California: Glendale City 


Schools, July, 1950. 


“). We The People. San Diego, California: San Diego City Schools, 


1949, 


A summary of practices developed by the Intercultural Project of the San 
Diego public schools, with recommendations for future activities. Practical, 
specific teaching help, with philosophy and principles for guidance in new 
Situations. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Unirep Nations DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic INFoRMaTION. Lake 
Success, New York. 

Publishes United Nations Bulletin monthly, U. N. News Features, U.N. 
Reporter, and many other materials. Be sure to specify the kind of information 
desired and the group for which it is intended. Current information about 
materials is contained in News of DPI Publications, issued semimonthly. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNitEp Nations. 1007 Commer. 
cial Exchange Bldg., 416 West 8th St., Los Angeles; 68 Post St. 
San Francisco. 

Publications dealing with the United Nations from many sources can usu- 
ally be seen at these offices, and many are locally available. 

American Junior Rep Cross. Pacific Area office, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. Los Angeles office, 1200 S. Vermont Ave. 
Information concerning correspondence exchange with children of other 
countries, exchange of art work, and other Red Cross activities. 

CARE. 20 E. Broad St., New York 5. (Co-operative for American 
Remittances to Europe, Inc.) 

Conducts continuing program to supply the tools for reconstruction in Europe 
and Asia: books, clothing, food, etc. 

Counciz For Wortp Arrairs. 625 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
Current materials on world affairs. 


Division oF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTIONAL ReELATIons. United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Bibliographies, pamphlets, and other materials concerning school programs 
for international understanding are available. 

East anp West AssociATIONn. 62 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Pamphlets and other materials concerning the Orient. 


Frienps Service Committee. 426 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, 
California. 
Information concerning service projects. 


Pan American Union. Washington 6, D. C. 


Materials for activities connected with Pan-American Day. 


Unrrep Nations Cuiipren’s Funp Committee. 250 W. 57th St, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Address for contributions to U. N. International Children’s Emergenty 
Fund. These contributions are matched in value by products of each country 
where aid goes to children. 


Unrrep States Nationat Commission For UNESCO. Depatt 
ment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Write for list of available materials. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 
(Check local radio program notices for time of broadcast. ) 


“Memo from Lake Success.” 
Weekly 15-minute feature program, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
“Pursuit of Peace.” 


Series of six hour-long documentary programs under the direction of Norman 
Corwin. Broadcast monthly by Mutual Broadcasting System. 

“Success Story.” 

Dramatic series of 15-minute programs picturing activities of United Nations 
agencies in the field. Prepared for elementary and high school classes through 
co-operative effort of the University of California, Los Angeles; Los Angeles 
City Schools; and the Office of the Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 
County. First broadcast in the Los Angeles area during the school year 
1949-50; to be repeated 1950-51. Transcriptions are available for purchase on 


application to Margaret Divizia, Department of Instructional Materials, Los 
Angeles Public Schools. 


“United Nations.” 


Monthly 30-minute documentary series, broadcast on Sunday by National 
Broadcasting System. 


“U.N. Story.” 


Weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, carried over 400 stations in 
the United States. 


“United Nations Today.” 
A 15-minute review featuring the recorded voices of delegates taking part in 
United Nations sessions around the world. Daily Monday through Friday 
over 175 stations in the United States. 








PROVIDING FOR TEACHER GROWTH IN 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Joz A. Apprez, Professor of Education, San Diego State College 


Education for international understanding is clearly a pri- 
mary responsibility of the schools in a troubled world. What does 
this mean for teacher education? What competencies does the 
effective teacher have? What are the educational experiences 
which foster insight, concern, and skill on the part of teacher 
who direct the learning of children? 

The program developed at San Diego State College illus 
trates some of the trends and problems in teacher education for 
world understanding. This description of present activities in 
and out of the college classrooms may be of interest to other 
educators planning for the professional growth of teachers. 


CurricuLar EFForTS AT THE SAN Disco StaTE CoLLecE 
in ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS 


A functional emphasis is placed on international under 
standing in the curricular materials of many academic depatt 
ments. 

For example, a history professor writes: 

International understanding is taught in the course of the 
Renaissance and Reformation indirectly by referring to the great 
cultural and religious contributions of the various European peo 
ples. This course . . . also gives me an opportunity to show how 
our own American heritage is the product of the peoples of cour 
tries and ages other than our own. . . . 

The course on Modern European History, 1870 to 1914... 
deals directly with international affairs. In it all the various factors 
which led to rivalries and misunderstandings are analyzed without 
prejudice, as objectively as possible. For example, effort is made to 
show what conditions clarify the rise of communism in Russia and 
what is responsible for the kind of society we have in that country 
today. I try to show that in order to combat the menace of com 
munism, we must examine the strong as well as weak points in the 
country which is trying to make it a world faith. 
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The professor responsible for the course, “Introduction to 
Sociology,” reports that two chapters or sections of this course 
deal with problems of international understanding. One deals 
with interracial relations, both national and international. The 
other is titled “International Understanding.” 

A psychology professor writes: 

“In my summer course on social psychology there is a section 
on international tensions which considers how tensions are built up 
and what can be done to reduce international tensions in the inter- 


ests of peace. . . . This kind of study definitely makes for inter- 
national understanding.” 


An economics specialist reports that the first course in eco- 
nomics objectively analyzes the economic “isms” abroad in the 
world today, and a section of the second course deals with inter- 
national economics. One-fourth of the course, “Economics of 
Consumption,” deals with international phases of the problem. 
Still another, “European Economic History,” covers many elé- 
ments pointing toward better international understanding. 

The political science department offers several courses on 
international affairs. One is a six-unit year course titled “Inter- 
national Relations.” Others are “International Organization,” 
‘Principles of International Law,” and “International Law and 
the Courts.” Perhaps the most significant one from the stand- 
pint of this paper is a one-unit lecture course called “The Con- 
temporary World.” The lectures are given by instructors repre- 
senting many departments of the college and cover selected prob- 
lems of the current international scene. Some of those who have 
jatticipated in giving this course feel that much progress has 
‘een made toward improved interdepartmental understanding— 
pethaps another first step toward broader types of understanding. 

Each of the foreign language departments—Spanish, 
French, and German—stresses the cultural backgrounds of the 
peoples speaking these languages. All foreign-language instruc- 
‘ts have traveled in these countries and thus are able to bring 
to their teaching a high degree of international understanding. 
Each of these departments also sponsors a foreign-language club 
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that promotes trips, movies, speeches, forums, and displays. The 
Alpha Mu Gamma language honor fraternity promotes similar 
programs monthly. 


The dramatics department makes a strong effort to achieve 
faith and fidelity in its portrayals of national and cultural char. 
acteristics. A member of the department reports that each 
student portraying any non-American role is required to do ex- 
tensive background research into the customs, traditions, 
thoughts, and feelings of the cultural group or person portrayed. 


The basic conclusion from these few representative descrip 
tions seems to be that teachers today have an opportunity to 
acquire a preparation which gives them a solid background on 
international affairs. The current materials now included in 
nearly all courses doubly insure this background. Admittedly not 
all students get the rich opportunities portrayed here. Some of 
these course contacts are experienced by all students, since 12 
units in social science are required. 


PROFESSIONAL EpucaTION CoursEs RELATED TO EpucaTIoN 
FoR Wori_p UNDERSTANDING 


Teacher education at San Diego State College is at present 
undergoing a rather complete reorganization. One first course 
in the new program for secondary school teachers will be a four 
unit block with the general theme “The School in its Social 
Setting.” Among the major topics having international implic: 
tions which will be included are these: social change, democratic 
living, economic life, communications, and religion. Two of the 
12 units will deal directly with international and interculturl 
relations and their implications for education. All of the units 
call for field contacts with the community. 


A course that all future teachers must take at the presen! 
time as their final professional course is “History and Philosophy 
of Education.” In this course they get an overview of the com 
tributions of the great educators of history, including Confucius 
Guatama, Zoroaster, Socrates, Comenius, Rousseau, and Pest 
lozzi. Some of the educational implications of nationalism a 
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studied here, as well as the vision embodied in UNESCO. Stu- 
dents acquire an understanding of the great movements in edu- 
cation as affected by the various cultures and national groups. 

Another education course having direct implications for 
international understanding is “Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary School,” which all elementary teachers must take. One of 
the units quite often developed and analyzed is on international 
understanding. 

All future elementary teachers at San Diego State College 
also have daily observation, participation, and student-teaching 
contacts with the Campus Elementary School and its pupils. In 
this laboratory school, education for international understanding 
is considered of vital concern, and the trainees profit accordingly. 


Thus in the professional courses as well as in the academic 
courses, the experiences provided seem to justify the conclusion 
that the elementary teacher-education candidate of San Diego 
State College today is getting a professional education with a 
fairly adequate emphasis on international understanding. When 
the further fact is considered that community study trips are an 
integral part of the work in a majority of all college departments, 
this conclusion becomes even more justified. More than four 
hundred field trips were taken by college classes here during the 
school year 1948-1949. 


NoncurricuLar Activities AFFORDING Primary ExpERI- 
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the International understanding can be acquired outside as well 
ul as inside the classroom. San Diego State College does much in 
ins | this extracurricular area. An Institute of World Affairs is held 
amually on the campus. The 1950 institute, held July 31 to 
sen! F August 4, was the eighth in a series of forum-type discussions 
opht | conducted each year as part of the summer session program of 
com the college. Problems common to different nationalities, races, 
icius F and minority groups are outlined and discussed at these sessions. 
est F By inviting the public to participate with the 2,500 summer- 
n att 


school students, the institute strives to encourage among the 
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people of San Diego a better understanding of world problems 
and to offer to serious students of international affairs an oppor. 
tunity to meet with authorities in this field. 


San Diego State College also sponsors an annual City- 
County UNESCO Conference under the auspices of the Col- 
lege International Relations Club. High school students and 
teachers meet yearly with expert consultants and discuss world 
problems and ways in which high school students can collec. 
tively and individually promote international understanding and 
world peace. Several of these participating high schools furnish 
student panel programs to lay groups interested in such prob- 
lems. Future teachers and teachers in service seem to get great 
inspiration from these action efforts. 


San Diego State College also cosponsors an annual San 
Diego Institute of International Relations. This institute in 1950 
studied and analyzed the “Quaker Proposals for Peace.” Many 
students and faculty members participated. 


One of the outstanding campus student organizations 
which sponsors forums, discussion groups, speeches, is the In- 
ternational Relations Club. The United Nations and UNESCO 
receive their greatest local college support through the effort 
of this club, which sends representatives annually to the organ: 
ization’s national conference. This year the club promoted 2 
foreign bazaar, selling foreign products to earn money to sent 
delegates to the national meeting. Another campus student 
organization with high human-telations goals is the Intercu- 
tural Organization. This local organization is highly active, meets 
twice monthly and has from 35 to 70 in attendance, representing 
all races and all levels among the student body. 

The Campus Chest Committee of the Associated Students 
works with the World Student Service Board, made up of rep 
resentatives of numerous campus clubs, to raise funds for the 
World Student Service Fund. This fund provided scholarships 
for six foreign students during the 1949-50 school year. Thes 
organizations also sponsored three students from groups of dis 
placed persons during the year. These foreign students gave % 
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many convincing talks that the Altrusa Clubs of the Southwest 
region have decided to make the sponsorship of a displaced 
person or an exchange student one of their district projects. 

The local chapter of the California Student-Teachers Asso- 
ciation sponsors monthly programs during the year dealing with 
international affairs, foreign education, foreign students, United 
Nations, and UNESCO. This group through its state organiza- 
tion is also promoting a scholarship for a foreign teacher, German 
ot Japanese, to study in California. The local group also collected 
many books during the recent drives to help educational systems 
of war-devastated foreign countries. 


The Omega Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa will bring 
a Nicaraguan educator to the San Diego campus for the 1950-51 
school year. San Diego State College also has a local Fulbright 
Selection Committee to assist in the selection of American 
students for study abroad under the terms of the Fulbright Act. 


Nearly all these organizations work closely with lay groups 
in the community, such as the Rotary Club, Soroptimist Club, 
and others endeavoring to further the cause of international 
understanding. Since all of them are action groups, an effective 
quality of education in international understanding takes place. 


The administration is fully cognizant of the importance of 
this problem to the College. President Walter R. Hepner has 
given numerous lectures relative to his experiences as an adviser 
lor the United States in the re-education of Germany and has 
lent great moral support to the numerous organizations on the 
campus interested in international affairs. 


An official Foreign Student Adviser on the faculty had 40 
foreign students in her charge during the 1949-50 school year. 
Under her direction these students became a dynamic force in 
the community to foster international good-will. In 1948-49 an 
Austrian educator studied teacher education at San Diego State 
College for a semester. Two faculty members from Japanese 
normal schools studied at San Diego State College last year. The 
exchange of thought between such educators and students was 
indeed wholesome. 
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The administration has also encouraged two faculty mem. 
bers to delve deeply into United Nations and UNESCO affairs 
in order that the college may assist local communities and school 
districts in their efforts to promote interest and understanding in 
these organizations. Both of these men are kept busy performing 
consultant work with local groups, especially high school and 
P.T.A. groups. Still other professors speak frequently before lay 
and teacher groups about international relations. 

Faith in education for international understanding is strong 
at San Diego State College, since so many members of faculty 
and student body have a chance to participate directly in inter- 
national activities of a practical nature. Many experiences indi- 
cate that the college is also working effectively to raise the sensi- 
tivity of the field teachers in this area to the problem. 


Some NeeEpep Next STeEps 


A description of present practice would not be complete, 
either morally or educationally, if the future were not also con- 
sidered. Following are some of the vital areas to consider in work- 
ing for continued improvement in the program for teacher 
growth in international understanding. Some ways must be 
found to move in these directions: 

1. More travel for teachers and students 

2. More foreign exchange of teachers, students, materials, 
methods 

3. Better training in the exercise of objective judgment and 
deferred judgment 

4. More cosmopolitan and international faculties for teacher 
education institutions 

5. More practice in “doing” in the field of international under 
standing by faculties and students and less “talking about’ 
international understanding 

6. More collegiate stress on good human relations 

7. More college departments organized around some concept 
such as that of an Institute of World Affairs or a School 0 
Pacific Affairs or a College of Latin American Affairs 
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ADVISORY STAFF 1950-1951 


H. W. Apams, City Superintendent of Schools, Eureka 

Currorp E. Byers, District Superintendent, Bishop Elementary Schools 
Heren P. Doak, Elementary Supervisor, Alhambra Public Schools 

Mary C. Durxin, General Supervisor of Instruction, Contra Costa County 


Wusur H. Durron, Associate Director of Teacher Training, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


Mervin L. Farxey, Assistant Superintendent, China Lake Elementary School 
District, Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake ° 


KarnertneE Fincny, Assistant Superintendent, Palm Springs Unified School 
District 


hora C. Hitiersy, Principal, Linda Vista Elementary School, Los Angeles 


Mrs. HowarpinE G. HorrmMan, Director, Division of Elementary Education, Los 
Angeles County 


Marion HorsFarx, President, California Association for Childhood Education, 
445 South Central Avenue, Glendale 4 


Rosrrt E. Jenxins, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, San Diego 
Public Schools 


Many Bette MaxweExt, Primary Consultant, Fresno Public Schools 

Mrs. Inca C. McDaniez, Consultant in Child Guidance, San Bernardino County 
haa G. Mrppur, Supervisor of Art, Alameda County 

Evererr V. O’Rourxe, Superintendent, Tahoe-Truckee Unified School District 
Mes, Loursz Parxrn, Principal, Hudnall Elementary School, Inglewood 

Axprew D. Rrepry, Principal, College Elementary School, Fresno State College 
Paut J. Rocers, District Superintendent, Colton Public Schools 

frank Scrreper, District Superintendent, Forestville Union School District 


Mes, Epwanp T. Wacker, President, California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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W.Norman Wamp ten, Superintendent, Bellflower Elementary School District 
|, Posr Wirttams, Superintendent of Schools, Tulare County 
fen A. ZANNON, Director of Education, Kern County 


lisawore Zizx, Consultant in Elementary Education, Monterey Public Schools 
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